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Preface 



Thb monograph is the outgrowth of nearly, two years of planning and support between 
the? Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and the University of Or^on. As stated 
in the initial review of the prdposal for Project COMMON-UNITY, this idea, concept, 
process and stated results of service to handicapped youth through the Community 
Education jJrocess is an idea who*s tin» has com^^ * 

"The Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of Education of the Handicapped, Edwin 
Martin, Jn has expressed often and forcefully the concern for increased provision of 
services of all types including leisure, jecreation and physicBltcducalion i^Vip These ^ 
skills and their resultant programs for life-long enjoyment anil increased quality of the 
handicapped individuals lifft'space are* intricately woven into the guidelines of the 
Bureau j the Office of Education, and within the legislative mandate of the Educati6n 
for the Handicapped Act As a complement to the federal agency's commitment, several 
colleges arid universities, many.ngencies and literally hundreds of indjividuals in the 
field expressed their concern for programs to serve the leisure needs ^f handicapped 
youth. One such individual was Dr. Larry Neal of the University of Oregon who initiated 
md coordinated the COMMON-UNltY plan and proposal design to impact on the 
devclopinent of programs and ditectirig service delivery systems under the general title 
COMMON-UNITY; A long time proponent and charter member of the National Commu- 
nity Edueation Association, as well as a recognized leader in the National Recreation 
and Park Association and American Alliance of Health, Physical Education and Recre* , 
atiort j Dr. Neal submitted the proposal ta the Division of Personnel Preparation— Special 
Projects^ Tli<i funding of a regional conference with nationaH^ci^ned experts in ttie 
disciplines oi leisure service and eonununity education was effecwtn Spring 1975 and 
had as its siiort-term and long range objectives, the stimulation oT experts from several 
disciplines at a refined conference/workshop and the long-range impact t>n the United 
States constituancy concerned with leisure service for the handicappedj through this 
monograph. ^ * I 

The proposal emphasized high level, top quality, eommitted professionals in the dis- 
ciplines of community education, leisure service and special education. This document ^ 
uriderwrores the viable nature of the community education process in seeking out, assess- 
ing, serving and sustaining the disabled through neighborhood level community-based 
leiciUre service programming. Through the delicately woven "fabrid*' of the three disci- 
plines comes the rich and functional design of a flexible, yet applicable model for 
adcfirlBSsing real needs of children, youth and adults both disabled and those concerned 
With the disabled. The community education process works through people— people 
organized in community concerns on the most local (most personal) level---that is, in 
the neighborhood, ^ 

This monograph^ edited through the efforts of a nationally known leader of commu- 
nity education, Dr. EflBe Fairchild^ connotes the spirit and enthusiasm by community 
educators. At theconference and throughout the U.S, their community education service 
- ii afi>ositiVe treatise about diverse programs which can happen and people's needs which 
ean be served, jhe emphasis placed in the four group findings is tp^^ard locating the 
handicapped, identifying human and physical resources^ organizations to serve their 
need^ and the sincere process of Outreach extending One's hand to*assist another. I 
recommend a through review of the group reaction process as well as close attention 
deserved of the author's presentations. 

As coordinator/consultant in recreation and physical education in the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, I commend these forward-looking^ positive and intial 



alteiwpt to bring the dimension of the conununity education process into tlie sphere of 
action, serving the leisure needs of the handicapped. It truly will enhance the quality 
of lives of many disabled youth. The success of this project and the influence of this < 
monograph are in large part dependent on you the field professional or lay leader who 
can abstract from these rich resources first the enthusiasm and positive feelings inherent 
in these pages and secondly specific concepts, tools and techniques. The success of that 

* cooperative venture between die University of Oregon and the Bureau will ultimately be 
measured by the actions you take Juid the serviae provided the disabled minority of this 

'"land. The quality of life for the hlbdicapped is in large part dependent on a quality 
leisure experience. To enhance this lite space is a worthy goal and practical extension of 
the traditional education process. 

William A. Hillman, Jr., Coordinator 
Physical Education and Recreation 
Division of Personnel Preparation 
Bureau of Eiducation for the Handicapped 
Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Healtli, Education and Welfare 



Commoft-Uiiity of Commitment: 
A Perspective 

by Larrv L. Nbal 

'♦AN ISLAND APART"* ^ . ^ 

Miiny school* are like little islands m apart from the mainland of life by a deep niuat of 
convention and tradition. Across this moat there is a drawbridge which is lowered .at certain 
periods during the day in order that the part*time inhabitants may cross over to the island 
in the morning attd back to the mainland at night. Why do these young people go out to the 
island? They go there in order to learn how to live on the mainland. When they reach the 
island, tbey are provided with a supply of excellent books that tell about life on the mainland. 
They reai these books diligently, even memorizing parts of them.iThen they take examina- 
tions oil them« 

Once in awliilee u a special treat, the bus takes a few of the more fortunate or favored 
islanders on a. hasty tour through the mainland itself- But this is very rare and is allowed to 
occur only when the reading of the books about the mainland has been thoroughly completed. 

After the last inhabitant of the island h^s left in the early afternoon, the drawbridge is raised. 
Janitors clean up the island, and the lights go out* No one is left there except perhaps a lonely 
watehroin keeping a vigil along the shoreline. It never occurs to anyone on tb6 mainland to 
go 10 the island after the usual daylight houts. The drawbridge stays up and the island is left ^ 
empty and lifeless through nil the late afternoon and evening hours, all the early morning 
hours, and all day ^n Saturday and Sunday. The raised drawbridge collects cobWebs jfor 
* ^ ^sevcn days « week through a long summer vacation, for two weeks at Christmas, and for 
another week or ntore at Easten 

Once in a great while, some hardy soul will arrange to get the bridge lowered at one of the 
unusual hours. With a few companions, he will venture across to the island. At sUch a time, 
the island is in a Very unnatural and forbidding condition and h quite unlike jhe island 
during the middle of Uie day when its special inhabitants are there in full force. 

Day after day, week after week* continues the strange procession of young people going out 
to the island to learn about life on the mainland. At 9:00 <!very morning they cross the draw* 
bridge. As soon as they get across, the drawbridge is raised, and no one may leave the island 
thereafter without a written permit. At 3:30 every afternoan, the drawbridge is lowered again 
in order that the inhabitants may leave* 

Then there comes a very unusual occasion. The island is lit up in the evening. This special 
lighting of the island one evening a year is called commencement. After the commencement 
exercises, along about 10:00 at night, if the commencement speaker has been reasonably brief 
and humane, the school orchestra sends the Sounds of Reginald de Koven's **Recessionai" 
ecboing throughout the island and a group of graduatW cross the drawbridge back to the 
mainland for thft last time* Yes, fur the last time, for When these graduates cross the bridge, 
they hive then left the island forever and ever* Miuiy of ihem will literally n^ver sfet foot on 
it agiiin* Those who do Occasionally visit it will regard it not as a place to leartt, but as a place 
to make social or business contacts^ 

To readers of this work, COMMON-UNITY hi the Cotnmuiiity: This phrase should 
meati more than the gentle ringing of rhyming words. After reading thd eloquent, uii- 
forttinately truer than wished, account of our '^education island" .set apart from the 



♦ Garr, William G., "tittle Islands Set Apart^** in Community life in A Democracy^ Florence C. 
fiihohiUri (edJ * Wash. I).C*s National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1942, pp. 3442r 
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mainland' 0{ life,, I am prompt^ to expand this subtle chiding to include such islands 
as municipal government, select youth-serving agencies who become elitibt social organ- 
izations, many religious institutions* a number of business or large industrial organiza- 
tions in addition to our school systems. Some observers s^ society as a myriad of frag- 
tucnts vying for our allegiance and in the process tearing us aparti. This process virtually 
neutralizes the many benefits of cooperative action. 

T6 counter;balace the account of William Carr, the often quoted worda of John DonW 
itrves as a reminder of the perspective we (professional advocates) should have about 
the disabled/handicapped — ^that in fact, each of God's children is very important: 

^ No Man is an Island 

No man is an island, entire of itself; every man is a piece of the continent, tx part of the main; 
if a clod be washed away by the &ea, Europe is the less^ as well as if a promontory were, as 
well as if a manor of thy friends or of thine own were; any man's death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in man^kind; and therefore never send to know for whom the bell 
•tolls; it tolls for thee. 

DEVOTIONS a614l. XVII 

Let these inspiring words and the insight of John Donne plus the chiding of William 
Carr serve as constant reniinders that we must place cooperative action in global perspec* 
tive. To do so we place all individuals in the cornnmnity, their specific and openly 
expressed needs at the center of an action plan. To do so we must create an environment 
through a Process (ealled community education for want .of a better term) where 
open, honesty continuous and universal expression by all on tlie neighborhood level 
can be aired and answered through programs and services. , 

The reader of this monograph is asked to place the needs t^ylifi handicapped/disabled 
in the proper perspective, when we are indeed aware of the fragmentation of communi- 
ties and where we actively seek to eliminate the barriers between education, government, 
religion, industries and the family. Then and only then, can we serve the needs of many 
non*vocal minorities: tnany small in number, often unorganized, many less articulate^ 
in expressing their needs, programs and action plans to meet those needs. This mono- 
graph, the first covering the use of the Comtnuuity Education process to' serve the needs 
of the disabled/handicapped is a valuable tool for professional and consumer advocates 
alike. But It can only help serve special populations as taken ^in its broad context. We 
realize the disabled/handicapped are not an island apart or persons unto themselves. 
Paraphrasing Pearl Buck— diese people and the way we treat/serve- them provides a 
reflection of our true humaneness as a people, country, nation for as we treat our weakest 
link— this therefore determines our overall strength. 
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A Summarization of 
Project: Common-Unity 

byTEDGoRiJON 

Bowman's Golf Resort— Wemme, Oregon— March, 24.26, 1975 



Introduction: Who 1$ Handicapped/ Disabled? 

May I be the first to address y^u properly as: Fellow Handicapped Human Beings. 
**Yes, we all are handicappfid " and in a moment Til explain why. 

But first I would like to ask you a question. **Wlmt is the most important thing in the 
world?" The answer depends upon \vho you are and what you are. The most important 
thing in the\world[? "Honor," asserts the gentleman, "Love," says the poet. "Peace," 
proclaims the politician. "Courage " shouts the warrior. "Faith," intones the church- 
man. "Family/' brags the parent. "Money " barks the banker. "Knowledge," insists the 



schoohnaster. "Victory," exults the athlete 

vs. 



Each sincerely echoes his own calling and 
so each is right in his own rightness, of 
things as they are to him. Yet it remained 
for a non-professional— a "mountebank" — 
an old-time radio comedian by the name of 
Lou Holtz to give the ultimate answer when 
he said, "The most important thing in the 
world is to wake up alive tomorrow morn- 
ing, . . ." Wliich I might modify for this con- 
ference to read, "to wake up alive, healthy, 
and happy every mornings" 

But alas; none of us will awake tomorrow 
morning vibrantly alive, perfectly healthy, 
and supremely happy. For, in a sense, (and 
only one person in this entire conference 
alluded tout i we are all handicapped, be it- 
socially, physically, emotionally, psychologi- 
cally or mentally. We are imperfect beings in 
an imperfect world. Some, however, in the 
technical sense, are more severely handicap- 
ped—at least by definition — than others. 
Hence, the justification for our conference. 

Jf'hy — Common-Vnity Conference? 

Nowv before proceeding, let me answer 
for the record: Why are we here? We are 
here because, as Dr. Larry Neal stated, you are a select group. You come from ten differ- 
ent states. You are sixty people — you have an average of 10-20 years of experience, 
ranging all the way from one year to forty. You are here because of your selections, your 
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commitment, your interest, your achievement, your background, aiid above all — ^your 
potential. - i ' 

You are here because, as Dr. Effie Fairchild emphasized and kept us continually on 
the track, the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped rendered us support and charged 
us with the task of recommending, ''The Role of Community Education in Meeting the 
Leisure Needs of &e Handicapped." > 

Now at this point, parenthetically, I want Chris Casady fin a wheels^hair) to excuse 
me because I tlo appreciate his preference for the words, the alternatives ^ handicapped, 
of "physically disabled or mentally disadvantaged"--But 1 am an ftf^-time English 
teacher and vocabulary teacher and I would rather not get into semantic-antics and 
expending energy upon differentiating among terms to tlie exclusion of time tliat might 
be better devoted to making decislons^about what to da for people. . 

The third reason we are here is be4use, hopefully, we may coine to some conclusions, 
some meeting of tlie miiids and as the film we saw *'Is It Always Right to Be Right," 
perhaps we may join hands in a "Declaration of Interdependence" ratlier than just 
^'defending our own turf." 

W^hat Population Are We Concerned With? 

Project COMMON-UNITY has concentrated upon a particular segment of our society. 
The numbers vary widely according to the categories of the calculators: Dr. Jack Minzey 
estimated as handicapped, ten per cent of the population or about twenty million per* 
sons. Dr. Ed Olsen gave us a figure of s^sven million, or one out of ten school-agg'children. 
Dr. John Nesbitt waivered a bit and by including twent>^ million aged, he came to a total 
of sometimes forty to fifty-four million people in the handicapped cate^^ory. - 

Regardless of the precise numbers, we are concerned with all those who have debilitat- 
ing disabilities, by heredity or circumstance, of hearing, speech, sight; with ihose 
physically disabled; those mentally retarded or disadvantaged; those who have leaining 
deficiencies; or those with psychological and mental traumas. We are concerned with 
the totality of those whose limitations prevent them from participating to their utmost 
in the mainstream of human affairs. We recognize that society (unintentionally or 
deliberately, Ivith malice of forethought or from ignorance, from jack of information or 
Vfrom misinformation) has neglected, discriminated against, niajigned, misdirected, 
wasted the human resources of tlie disabled and, in so doing, has handicapped the prog- 
ress of our entire society. 

Think, how many another Steinmetz, Beethoven, Edison, Gaugin, Keller, F.D.R., 
J.F.K. has been precluded, thwarted, hindered, shackled from attaining greatness, or at 
least functional competency by being consigned to a leper-like ghetto existence? Is it 
not ironic that, nowadays, emancipation is coming to the ten to twenty percent of our 
population identified as the disadvantaged ojr underprivileged ethnic minority whereas 
the equal or greater percent of the handicapped receive nowhere near the equivalent 
consideration in education, employment, status, facilities and certainly not in recreation 
and leisure services. How can there be* in all justice, so-called "affirmative action" pro- 
• gr^ms for the one type and continued unjust negative reaction against the other? 

What's Not Been Done? . ' 

Scandalous, for example, have been the gaps that exist in the professional literature 
on the education of "the handicapped, much less on the ^eisurc/recreation aspects. 
^ Item 1: In, the 146 yearbooks published over the past 73 years by the eminent National 
Society for the Study of Education, noi. one volume has been devoted to our areas t)f con-^ 
' cem. And in those few of its authoritative books which dea^With the community school or 
with community education, there ia no mention of the disabled and tjic handicapped. 
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Item 2: In Leisure Today's April 1974 
**thenie issue'* on Community Education, 
there is no mention of what this conference 
is aboutr 

Item 3: In its special November 1972 is- 
sue on Community Education the highly- 
complimented Phi Delta Kappan has a total 
of .one sentence on physical education and 
recreatiojj^for the handicapped. 

Such omissions are appalling and galling 
and hardly enthralling. This conference, 
therefore, is long overdue. It is, in a sense, 
a call to arms, or da Dr. John Nesbitt de- 
scribed it, "the first formal meeting of indi- 
viduals interested in community education 
to deal with the needs of the handicapped." 

Why Me? 

I would like to present may main creden- 
tial for being your suinmarizer— Ignorance ! 
Imagine this: In my forty years as a professional educatof in colleges, universities, 
co'mmiinity colleges, public'$choois and responsible for many subjects in many area*, 
nearly half of my professional life as an administrator in th^ l*os Angeles Youth Services 
S^tidn wei*c practically njl in regards to recreation and leisure services for the atypical. 
If i was so uninforme^d ^n my position, how much of a vacuum exists in the minds of 
other school administrators, policy and budget-makers? 

New Legiitation , 

The signals for the handicapped are not all stopJ Some of them are go! Dr. Jack 
Minzey reminded us that much interest and legislation, federal and state, has resulted 
hota the historic 1971 Pennsylvania decision that all retarded persons between age fpur 
and twenty-one must be given free public education-^-a ^*Bill of Rights for the Handi- 
capped." From Dr* John Nesbitt we learned that "all fifty states noW**ave laws providing 
some kind of education or educational services for handicapped children and youth." 
Al Aough, he regretfully added, provision for recreation and feisure is often ignored. 

Bmployment? ^ 

Elsewhere we learn that federal c<mbact rules now require firms doing business with 
the government to include the disabled in their affirmative action.programs. California 
and several other States cover the disabled under fair employment practice law^. 

There are examples in private industry ; five per cent of Sedrs employees are identified 
handicapped. At Hughes Aircraft in Culver City, California, twelve per cent of 38,000 
employees have or have had some form of serious disability like canter^ multiple scler- 
osis or heart attacks. Incidentally^ in neither of these firms, nor in Others, has there 
been a negative impact on the insurance rate. The handicapped in fact, show a bet- 
ter safety record than the so-called "nomals." The state of Georgia will not gtant 
a teaching certificate unless the candidate has successfully completed five or more credit 
hours iii the education of exceptional children or has participated in a Idcal^ training 
programi Dr. Mel W^isiahn added that the state of Colorado has similar requirements. 
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Profemoml OrganhaUons 

'"-.-"«■■ *■ * . ^ • „ * 

Particularty encouraging is the attention being given by professional orgaxjizatioiis^ i 
AAHPER oveir the yearS with professionals like Dr. Julian Stein and lay leaders like. 
Eunice Keqncdy Shriver have ilpne much to advance the cause. In February, 1975, at 
its National Convention in Atlantic City, AAHPER had a number of programs on the"^ 
disadYantaged* A key one was **Prineiples^ Practices, Procedure,, and Priorities in Rec-p 
riational Programs for ihe Handicapped/' At the same event there appeared two new * 
publi<jations'; Integrating Persons with Handicapping Conditions IntQ Regular Physical ^, 
Educatiolrmtd^^'k^^^^ Programs $nd Physical Education arid Recreation forjndt^^ 
viduak wUh Multiple Handicapping Conditiom.^ . * 

tos Angele^ recently hosted the , California H^altli, Physical* Educatio*i and ftecre-' 
ation Confejrcnce. There were ten programs on the handicapped with captions like: 
**Don*t Fjftrget the Wheelchair Bound," "Hold Your Head Up High,'' and 'Swimming 
for the|Iandicapped.'* 

Durihg our meeting in beautiful Oregon, a Second International Community Educa- 
tion Conference is being Ijeld in Las Cructes, New Mexico; Juarex, Mexico; and El Paso, / 
Texas. One of the ten conference topics is "The Role of the Handicapped in the World 
Community/' How do you like the ring of '^COMMON-UNITY in the World ConUnu- 
nity"*? Let's spread our wings^ ' * * 

C^eges Involvement 

Needless to say, colleges and universities in increasing nunibers are offering curricula 
pertaining to the handicapped, the ill, the aged. As an import from California I can cit^ 
such ^state universities, formerly callted state colleges, as tliose at San Jose, Fresno, North- 
ridg^ei and*I am proud to be on an advisory conimittee to the new Ethel Percy Andrus 
School -of Gerontology at the University of Southern California. ' 

1 bow in honiage to the work being done in Oregon under the auspice of the College 
of Bealth.r Physical Education, Recreation and paiice and its colleagues, at the University 
of dregoiir. New to me was TRIG [Tlierapeutic* Recreation Information Cenfcrl directed 
by p'r. Fred Martin. It could.be an invaluable resource for dissemination of mlaterials 
andr for reducing the "bias barriers*' among our respective specialists, nationwide. Not 
to mention the Northwest Center for Development of Community Education's staff, also 
housed on the University of Oregon's campus, Larry Horyna, Skip Lieberti, Dave San- 
telianes, and Jerry Thornton fin Washington Slate) would be an oversight. These men 
are fantastic, energetic people, dedicated,to carrying out the Community Educatio|i Jdea 
and ideals. ^ * 

The Charge ^ ^ / 

Now to. do some stmimarizing. I am supposed to movb from saturation to summariza- 
' tion. But pity the poor sifmmarizer! First.he had to keep still during the conference lest 
he be one who helps makc^the news instead of just observing, absorbings and reporting 
what was said and done. I had a hard riirfe restraining myself from getting in the action. 
Talk abotit being handicapped M wHl attempt to summarize both the written and oral 
presentations of the six hatioi|aily renowned educators in^eommtinity education, r^crca-, 
tion and special education a^ they prepared for oUr COMMQN^UNITY conference. , 

Peter Frdmnij a graduate istudertt at the Uhiversiiy of Oregon, set th» stage ivith his 
slide/tape trilogy dri the diaadvantaged: Community Education, Special^ucatibn and 
Therapeutie Recreation, not so muih Issuing a direct challenge as Aubtly cVoking ajrjgodi 
attitude^ of uncase, of qucstiomiinjg about the relationships among these elements. 
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Ws^istbrical Perspective-^^omfm^nity Education » 
, . Dr. Edward G. Olsen, himself a pioneer 

and explorer in the development of the com* 
munity schools, in his "Community Educa- 
tion: Perspective and "Potential" presenta- 
tion, brought out his compass ^lid pointed 
in direction of' what he term& "Creative 
Community'Education.'l Informally ° enthus- 
iastically, zealously the gave us glimpses of 
^hat -might be on and beyond the horizon. 
'*Our purpose and goal," according to Olsen, 
*'is the improvement of the quality of living 
for all people, handicapped or not. Let uj^ use 
*our communities as living laboratories for 
functional learning and genuine recreation." 

Anjiong the developing trends Olsen per* 
ceives three basic attitudes towards social 
and educational chjujge: Ignore, Accept, 
. Assist. He asks: '*^Tiat do you feel is yours 
• * as you consider the role community educa- 

* * 1 tion can glay in* meeting the leisure needs of 

• - V the handicapped population?" 
V " ^ ) From this perspective he foresees ias 

among the ne^ct steps: helping "the handicapped make for themselves a fuller, richer kind 
of life" through "close and continuing coorSination between leaders and agencies." Olsen 
perceives teaching the handicapped how t^sgtudy the community in <iepth and then* 
establishing a community resources data bank ana service center and finally, experiment- 
ing boldly and evaluating carefully. His final admonition: "Don^t be discouraged if 
obstacles loom and pr^ress is slow. Remember, you are on the right side of ^listory." 

"Right oil," Dr. Olsen. Like your namesake, Mrs. Olsen, in the coffee television com- 
mercials, you have had a good product to sell and you have sold us on creative commu- 
nity education ! * 

Ambassador of Community Education . . . Six Components of Community Education M 
Dr. Jack Minzey cogently, liealously, enthusiastically, and, quite properly laid the" 
groundwork for more to follow by re-introducing us to the current concepts of Com- 
munity Education. The films, "To touch a Child"* and "Sense of Community,'** shown 
Yn the Film Faire, brought his words to real life. "Community Education," he declared, 
"does have great implications for the handicapped, and, if properly promoted, should 
result iii the same advantages for the handicapped as it does for all other members of 
the community." . 

Spe^fieally^ Minzey listed the key components of conimunity education: a I an edu- 
cational program for school-age children,* K-12; b) maximum use of school facilities; 
c) additional programs Idi school-age children and youth; d) programs for adults: 
e) delivery and coordiniition of community services; and f ) community involvement.^ 
He then related or adapted each component to the handicapped and their special needs. 
Most logical and laudable. He quoted a Detroit Schools publication which we will take 
as his own vow of commitment: 'The widespread growth of Community Education 
throughout the country must "'include the handicapped to be one-hundred per cent 
effective." 

* .Available through "the Community Ed. Centers cited on page 113. ^ 
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Aivi^CfUe of the Disabled , % Therapeutic 
Recreation, * 

Dr, Joh» A* Ncsbiltj active in^reh!lbilita* 
Hon and recreation f^ir the handicapped > 
gince 1959, began with ■^Gommunity Edu* 
cation in relation tp the needs of the handi*^^ 
capped has not been adequately dealt with 
in die iormidation of comtnunity 8^^ 
in the i^pecial projects 4i£ the Mott Founda-' 
tion or in the^Gomniunity tlducation titera* 
t)}re or xesfla^ch prior to this conference*^' 
Nesbitt cojffidHl, . . this is the first for- 
mal mcetin^^fsindividuals^ interested, in 
conununity education to deal with the Life 
and Leisure needs of the handicapped. lOiis 
is progress and an important event in the 
development of programs and services." His 
aim, in his presentation was ^Ho link to> 
getheV ^ome basic concepts and processes^ 
namely, the handicapped^ education, -lei- 
sure^ community education and the Com- 
munity Education Act,^' It dmply is not " ■ . 

possible tq condense with any fairness the cornucopia of contributions he offers in his 
paper. A few samples, of his richnesses :7 > 
*t V * education and recreation doipt^a significant commonality . the beachhead 
has been established jind the main force is starting to come ashore in the battle for 
full educational opportunity for the handicapped . , " it h imperative that^we now 
include physical education and recreati^i^n the education for the handicapped 




law& and in court litigations 




Nesbitt continued his prej^entation by 
building a very pragmatic Community Edu*' 
cation Program Model In parallel columns 
he charts Minzey's Basic Components, then 
places alongside wha the calls the^Tunctions 
of Special Community Edijgation for the 111 
and Handicapped/' Much depends in his 
Model upon the creation of the position of 
full- or part-time Special Coordinator to per- 
form the roles and functions assigned^ He 
has ^'Strategies for Long-Range Develop^ 
ment** and in those strategies he includes 
much if what came out of our groups — 
ihethods of funding, enabling legislation; 
creation of an effective committee or task 
force ; guidelines for curricula, research and 
demonstration. He concluded by stating-^-^ 
"The Speqial Community Education Model 
may very Well be what we've been looking 
for ; i /Let^s hope that we have found the 
key that will tufcn the Iqck on (o/ai ii/e and 
leisute fvlfiUrneni iot the handicapped." 
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Mainstreammg . . ^ SpecM^ \ ' ' * 

McI W. Weishahn pre^nted vrilh **Mainslreaining: Fad or Fact? Implications 
fdr Community^ EducaliOh and Recreation Specialists.'* He emphatically stated that 
inaii)i$treamingy wM^ he defined aa '^%e integration of handicapped studi;:nts into 
-tegular classeSi*^ is ,a fact. In the past two decades, questions have been raised as to 
"iyhcvthier a) special program and special classes were the most effective way pi serving 
liandicappid students, b) handicapped students were J3eing served in sufficient numbers, 
and ci^^sucp apprQaches were^ln keepidg with our professed ideals of equality and of 
*quaUty education for alL ^ J ' . 

Infffrted Wa$ the alternative approach of increased emphasis on the concepts of equal- 
izing arid huriianizing education for aW students by mainstreaming with subsequent 
mandates by state and federal legislatures. **EVery child has something to give and tcf 
- Y . -y'- ' ^' * gain from evety other child," was^ t^^ 

Dr. WeishahnYproposal u$es Continuiun 
of Alternative Educational Provisions for 
Handicapped Ghildrch" which offered nine 
related^ somewhat sequential, but differen- 
tia ted choices, (ranging from regular classes 
with Consultative assistance from Special 
Education to, at the other extreme. Residen- 
tial or Boarding Schools; i.e., from regular 
classroom placement to very intensive spe* 
cial education prjogranuniiig). In his Model 
some salient factors were evident. 1) Every " 
student must be considered individually and 
so given placement accordingly. 2) Students 
may change so they must routinely be re- 
evaluated for possible referral to anothe^ 
program. "The intent of sucli a con* 
tinuum should by design, be to move the 
^ individual up as far as possible in order to 
achieve maximum ptegratioui" 4) * It will 
be necessary ... to expect the services of 
many community agencies and * resource 
personnel ia order to achieve such a full 
range of services/' 5) " — by the very na- 
ture ]bf their interest and expertise, recreation and community education personnel are , 
teady to iccpet the challenge of providing such a continuUito." 

Arid finally— ^I believe that John Antonnen from Alaska ^ould back me up— would 
lik«^ to hear the reactions of superintendents, other administrators, and teachers to this 
cdndept of mainstreaming.'* I wonder whether there might be some screaming about 
maih^treaming? , % 

CootdinatioH tind Cooperation : to Educate the Toidl ChUd \ 

For his paper **Trerid5 and Issues in Leisure Education for the Hkndicappedj Dr* 
SieveA. Braihnan, researched his subject thoroug He asserted that *'the rightto recre- 
ate" needs to be regarded as important as "the tight to read>" even to the extent of tatding 
time aWa)t from some traditional school subjects likp mathematics! And, he added, 
*V ; , educators need lb b^ tl^ potential value of recreation as a 

inediuM for accomplishing many *stibject matter* objectives. Brannan wants "A total 
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carridMlum for a tptal chil^^^ But to aqeompUah the^e pBjccfiveSj' problems need to be 
8olved|^ i.c, low priority to recreation in the curriculum; weajk leaclersliip; and liack of 
conmiunicdtion between special educatora and recreationists. He hit hard at such^^epa- 
T$thax^ and lack of "teaming** among speei^l education^ teachers, outdoor education a 
^eciahst?} phy3ical education speci recreation spe(;iaUsiB, urging ^ 

both inattial recognition a^d "a closer alignnient of efforts." He was the only presentor 
id give special education and the special education curricula their full due, then to reUte 
and inter-relate ' them- wid^ comm cducatie%, Hhe traditional school curriculum, 
outdoor education, and the many other facets of t^e Educational procesal He is the ardent 
lid\^ocate of "SpfH;!^ Education,'* asserting TSfesbitt^ et al.'s, definition of it as 

providing students^*. . • wijth sjpi^ial competencies necessary to overjeomCj adapt^modify, 
or iti other ways achieve the goal of norii^i recreation alj leisiUrci and Cultural pursuits^ 
andparticipation . >>'^ ^o Education vaa Outdoor Recreation, as we terfii it in Los Angeles. ^ 
Braiinati jpins with ahos| of others in ^idvocatiiig experiences f^r the handif;appcd,hut, 
again^ poih^ out the needloT^creased cooperation between recre^tors, special educa* 
tors, environmental education Bpeci'alists, physical educators 

other interested groups." Be has been $wept'away ,by We tidal wave of enthusiasm for 
"maiiistreaming*" Brannan concludes with a battery of penetrating questions about it; 
questions abotit implementation, implicati6n$, roles of personnel, adequacy 

-etc.- 

Above all, may h^ and his fellow special education colleagues lead the way in the plea 
' for interdisciplinary and interorganizational coopera.tiom' 

- s ' ^ 
What the Futurists ffave to Say: Vv 

>v I>r. H. Douglas Sessoms^ what^ man of 

Q O o seasons! His t^lk contained elements of 

^ b^^fc^ *C \ ^ * the philosopher, the sociolpgist, the scholar, j 

"^^^mi^ ' ju. historian, the soothsayer* He traced the 

.^V • V^* rise of leisure from the pkst* evaluated the 

* vc^^^^R\lJ/ Bki ** 'V^ ^ present, then attempted to crystal-ball the 

ffl^^!!"!!^^fB^ ^ future as he spoke of '^Leisure and Recrea- 

SK^^^^^^I^L^ 'i^" Services for the Handicapped in ^the 

Future." . 

With all due respect, I say it cannot be 
done! It is an appealing but futile exercise 
of the imagination that^is somewhat thera- 
peutic I have watched the development of 
futurism and futurology until they now are 
accredited coiirses in our maj or universities. 
I have read the Futurist, I have Sought the 
oracle in the Delphi and othet^ techniques, 
Major catastrophicSj new diseases^ ecoriomie 
political tipheavalsj, atomic War, inesv , 
merjzing messiahsv controls over life £tnd death^ basic. Scientific discoveries, space ejc- 
plbration^d the sheer ornery ness of n^ankind, along with other unexpected Variables 
will so alter Dn Sessoms^s present pret^ises as to negate his predictions « What pted ie^ 
tioiis? *Tor the most part ^ life itt the next 20 year$ Will not be too differeht from that We 
now have." He then previsions a future with an incr^^ 

mUfch moJfe f ree time^ a less ipobile s6cie|y catis oriCe again, the 

('"primary recreation facility- decentcalizatioii of s^rVices^ yet centralissation of activities iii 
the schools as communitv centers*. * v ; -. '^r^j'-.r 
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Aiid wiiat does all tKis have to do with the handicapped? with leisure services? 
thotighti heard him say that responsibility for th<r handicapped might again become the 
coijiecm of the faraiiy,Theres(eemed to be to me soine uncettainty^ too, in his mind, about 
the role of cpEdbunity cjducation. It was encouraging to learn iHat.in Norths Gardlina 
iiitecn coimtiunities now have f^^^^ persoiisi working with handicapped individuals 
in CQOperatibti Widi tccreators. ^ -^ /^"^ ^ > 

M in all, each speaker $aid his own thing and saifl it welj, iTie experts had no per- 
ceplible differences or disagreements, but neitherliJid^they^come to a meeti&g ot minds 
or a welding of woTds. ' ^' \" 

> Dt. Steve Brinnan commented toihe,<jff^^ is the value of a conference unless 

something develops out of it that is demonstfable . . . '1 would.hope;' hesaid, ^Ihit 
sOociediing would happen from ouir being hi^te ^ , . could become change agents." 

#eiU has something hapbened? HoW well ha^e we attained the proposed goals? Have* 
^answered that original qu<^9tion: 'WRAt THE ROLE OF GOMMtNtTY EDU- 
GAtlON iN MEfiTlNG THE LEISURE NEEDS OF THE HANDICAPPED?" The 
evalut^tioni^ of the group tasks will reveal how well and how much the goals have been 
attaiiied«> * ^ 

Gtm^^^ - ' : " ", ; ^ _ ; . y- '- ' 

Group M de\ylOpeii^kpiicit^l^ 
COiOpeiratioii fbr^ffie^^^ combinihg the^ present separate elements of Community - 

Education, Thcrap^utiblFlecrealion, and Special Education under the single heading of 
Human Services. To Cotiimiunlt y Education, however, was given the responsibility of 
OvSalllei(ietS^^^ in son»t ^^^Sfftfir g^^ for a national statement. 

.Griup 4% dealt with a host of eonsidcrations for Jnaplementing recreational programs 
for Ui^ severely handicapped, concentrating upon facilitir^ and removal of atchitectural 
batri^rsWwe^Wsuchbarriei^^^ Cpartici^ant). 
in a fiim featiire. needs and madeTecommendations pertaining 

to Publicity and Awareness, Education^ FunJljng, Lcgislatio|p^ the Roles of Parents and 
Guar^iai^. .. ■ ' o , ■ ■ * ■ / - ' 

Orpup #3 accepted a number of tasks dnd.made related recommendations: 1) To 
devilop stf ategies for loc^^ handicapped; and recommended both a 

" centi^al registry and survey ing^ft^^ local commuhity. 2) To develop strategies for serving 
the needs of the handicapped^ reCommendihg^a^ttesource guide of available services in 
the community ; collecting^ Statewide data by asking the handicapped and their friends 
and professionals. The group also produced the chatt of /*A Community Resourced Sys- 
tern for the Handicapped-'Mn essence, it was to identify additional costsi to recommerld 
te*prioritkihg of existing funding patterns, ^ 

tibn/cooperatiori of present resOUrc^es % e.^8ting organization ahd to promote legis- 
lation at the state level as it pertained to the potential Of community education in meetiAg 
the leisure needs of the handicapped. r 

Group #4 had the task of developing guidelines and standards for the various types of 
tcereatOrs and specialists so that they might work together. It related and coordinated 
its jfecommendations With the statements of Group #1, hut also came forth With 17 sug- 
. gestioris on such matter^ as mutual planning, job descriptions, conmaott philosophy, 
fcraiiiin^ community resources, facilities, f undiugj research and evaluation. L 
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Where Da We Qa From Here? 



From two and one*haif days of extensive 
inee]ting\ what are the coftelusjons an^ the 
^r^^QtmnendatiojrtS? The major conclu^iionj 
Tdo^little so far ha^J fic^h d6ne/mueh*mo;re 
^ j$. now^beirig*flone,^i!;(> can 
*Vdoncl/.^* -^S. ^ ; -^^ . 

^ The ja<5Xt atciw, strategies^ fecommenda^ 
tions tihat are paramount would seem to be 
thedevelopracnt (jif or the maximum TevitaB** 
zatiott of the following three; 1) Organiza? ^* 
^ tidn of an^ort-gbiiig umbr^la 'group, task, 
force, cootdinating coundl^ clearing holtis^^^ 
i donsojrtiui|i or the equivalent .of tht)se con- 
^cemed with Community Education^ Rccrea* 
lion. Leisure, ^nd the Handicapped. As Dr^ 
Ed Oken told us "COMMON-UNm^^ dfe. 
pends upon Commuiiioatic^. ^ 

2 ) ^ Prepiration of a policy statement, a 
niiinifestbj a^declaration of rights pertainin 
to recreation^lwsure semces^^ 
|;apped. Ahjdhlor our professions perhaps that Declaration of Interdependence? 

3) A Ipliow-up or supplenicntary t^rogram. Platform c^Nee^s, Guidelines, or Bill of 
Partieuiaps; including biit not liniited to specifics pertaining to facilities, transportation, 
cotinseKiig and referrals, financing, legislation, research and evaluating, curriculum , 

; Jceco'nstru^tion and adaptation, education of the public. " ^^^^ — ; 

And novJ^s^s^^Big^ad^mark^^^^^ giving^a talk, may I Conclude with some aphorism, , 
hobilies^ quotations fro^nl which 1 urg4 you to make choices and then try to live by them* 
jromi Einstein : '^*Only as life is lived for others is Ijfe worthwhile/' 
John Fletchejr, ( 1^21 / : ''Health and an able body are two jewels/' 
From Proverbs: *'Whefe there is no vision the people perish.*' (So I challenge you to 
be visionary.) . - 

John Bewey: "Every great advance has issued from an audacity of the imagi- 
nation.^*' (§0 1 challenge yo^^ like.Dr. S«;ssoms, to be audacious, even if you are criticized 
in your prognostications and predictions*) ^ 

From the Columbia Records *'|deas are fUnUy little things; they Won't work Unless 
'.yott-do." ' . ■ ■■ ■ \ * ■ 

^e-ve heard lots ot good ideas ^nerc. Htxv*^ rephrasing Rev* Dale Turner of Seattle, 
'^If it is to bcj jtis Up\to theeand^i^^^ 

Similarly, and repeating Dn Ed Olsen: "Ignore^ Accept, Assist-*-which will be your 

tm'' : r..:.^',:'- ■ 

Or, and it is tny own advice/ or in my own words t When all is said and done, let us 
remember not only Av'hat has been said but al so let us start g etting it done ! ^ ^ 

And, finally, I repeat: t'What is the most important thing in the world?'* The most 
important thing in the world is^y^S, for us to wake Up alivd, healthy^ and happy tottior- 
rdw; inorning but alsp to make it possible for others less fortunate to wake up jnore 
aUve, ibore healthy^ each and every ihorning. iFellow Handicapped Human 

Beings ; Those are my thdughls---andyours-^on COMMON^U^ the Conununity I 
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"Community Education: 
Perspective atid PotentiaF 

By Ep#ar0 0. OtsisN , 



Wliich Compass?^ * 

Have you hciard 4i?oUt the teacher who Wanted to iuy a compass, and asked the *tore 
^ferfc if lhey had one? clerk, ^hat depei]ida0n which kin 

itiiniJ* Do you want a corttpass for drawing circles, ot one for going places ? " 

Too long school pebple have betn using acadlemic compasses to go around in circles^ 
widening di^cWr to be sure^, and sometimes^elliptic^l or otherwise distorted-^but still 
esscrijjfally circles going really nowhere. TTiey have been earnestly trying to improve 
education— including Special Edueatioh— "through all sorts Off little reforms (which all 
secnied rcvolutionai^ at first! K 

ThcyVc gone into special clas^^^^ home studies, flexible scheduling, lion-graded 
i^Bs&^srm^^^^ of oth e r i nnov ations.-But^ilUhe 



ut 



schoob are in trouble, d^ep trouble* Isn't it about time they dij^arded eompasses for 
drawing lafe (Circles, and find some for courageously^ going placeS'-^specially in reach- 
ing the handicapped population and serving their leisure and othier important needs? 
That is our charge here these three days, isn*t it? So think together awhile about 
some deeper and wider implications of that challenging charge. 

My hojie is to offer somp^ perspective and suggestions for your thinking and planning 
—not for these days or this year only, but also for long range development through wider 
codperation. Your role is io read^critically what I have writteUj and then te^ into it- 
see what mdccs sense tJyoU, what docs riot; what you can use, modify, discard— b 
?^ plari^ then actl / . ^ 

Schools in Trpuhh • 

• Lcl*s begin by noting that Trouble is the name of the game on the school scene today— 
and not only in the special field of handicapped people. It is general education trouble: 
3^D trouble: Dollar trouble, Dropout trouble, Disbelief trouble. 

More than half of all school finance elections fail each year in this country, often 
Several times successively. Almost a million boys and girls drop out of high school every 
year I behind them are several millions more who are psychological dropouts: their 
bodies are still in die classrooms, but they are indifferent to school education, alienated 
fr^m the school prdgram, cveri hostile to all school authority and to the intellectual life 

And Disbelief trouble: 
Parents i^kt **Whit> the mitter with the schools these diys? they don't teach kids much 
anymqre/ind they don't even keep them Uiider control." * 
**^e*chei^s4'^"^e tiy-so* 

• don^tWinttoilearifi" . i . 

Students $pe*k; **Most (if thil stuff they teich doeaiil metn anything, really^ Whit good li it . 

16 We jtist don't dig it, Would yout i^^ 
Many pt0plti ^*We hcheve in cducitioii. It's importint in^ it's necessary to get ^ihead. But 
school* nowadays aren't doing their joh as they used to do. What is the matter with 
themr* 
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Troubled 8cliiqQl8'-»>andcoUeg^ . V 

Now if our conventional schools us a whole are in trouble— and they are--*wtiat shall 
we fiivl as we examine tlie commmuty situations in which so many of the handicapped 
people of alt age^jmu3t live? If you think that their recreational needs are neglected— 
and they are^remeiiiber that the multiple needs of most children, teenagers and adults 
art overlooked as well (though in different dimensions) . Even as we think specifically 
atbout the s^ven million handicapped children in this nation, we know we can no longer 
^ consider them in isolation* Consistent with the prevalent integrative educational philos- 
ophy, we must think anew about tlie basic needs of all people of all ages, and how to 
help thenyneet them more effectively^ more economically, more creatively. Must we not? 

retspectwe 

Acxpss the nation the rising cry, tlie urgest demand, ever more insistent, is What Ctin 

Some people say : "Go back to tlie basics. Away witli fads and frills and student free- 
dom! The old school Was good enough for me, and it's good enough for kids now* Get 
back to that, and get back hard!" 

But others answer; "You <ian*t go back again; all life is different today. Besides, the 
traditional school simply does not Vork. So instead of trying to go backward, let's move 
ahead^let's invent better education — not only for children and youth, but for people 
of all ages, interissts and abiliti es, i^gardless of t heir academic achievement levels. The 
old 4 X^X SconeeptofschoV! must go— the conventional idea thaf "education"' 
is^omelhing confined to the 2 covers of the textbook, the 4 walls of the classrooni, the 6 
Hours of the school day, the 9 months of the school year. 

Let's set our purpose and goal as tlie improvement of the quality of living for all 
people* handicapped or not. Let^s use our communities as living laboratories for func- 
tionaWeaftaing-and-genuine recreation.- Let-s make tlienschoolhouse an educational- 
recreational center. Let's build a curriculum core that is relevant, significant, meaningf ul 
and vital to all learners and to our tumultuous society alike. And let's tackle this com- 
prehensive task cooperatively, school people and community people together, so every^ 
body has a real stake in its success. 

However phrased, witli whatever narrow or broad limits of vision and drive, that is 
the growing and spreading yearning for what we call community edueation. 

Community Education 

The very heart of the community education concept was sharply stated fifty yeiirs ago 
by Joseph K. Hart, the philosophic father of community- edueation : 

**Na child can escape liis community* He may not like his pirents, at the neighbors, dr the 
wa;y8 the world. He xuky gtom under the pifoeesses of living, and wish he were dead. But 
he goes on Hying, and he goes on living in the c:omftiunityi * ^ 

*• The life of the coriitnunity flows about him* foql Or ptire ; he swims in it, drinks it^ goes 
to sleep in it, and wakes to the new day to find it still ahout hitn* He belongs to it ; it nourishes 
hitn or starved him, or poisons hini ; it glv^s him the substance of his life. 

^*And In the^ lonfe run it take* Its toll df hihu and a^^ 

What, then, ha^ that to do with ediieadOn^t^^ 

he deniocratic prbblem^i^educatiorrts-ndt-tJ^^ 
is^ the problem of m^ifeing a cdftimunity withih Which children cannot help growing up-lo^he— 
democratic^ intelligcntvdiisdplined to freedom, reverent of the goodii of life, and eager to ihare 
in iht tasks of the age. A schbol tahriot prodtite this result ; Hotfiing but tt community cm do 
5o/' (Emphasis added). ' ' 

Foundational to all current erises afld controversies in education are a ntimbcr of b^sk^ 
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jmerreliited conceptions of school education which have emerged major trends during 
the past several decades. These trends, of varying kind and degree, are developmental in 
character anH now indicate real hope for better reaching the handicapped population 
with, education as well as recreation. For qtiick perspeelive on what has been happening, 
let's notice fivfe of these highly inflnentJal ixends. 

Fiv0 Developing Trends 

h What education U. The ^traditional school considered education to be essentially 
the R" skills plus a reservok of stored knowledge^ much of which was admittedly non- 
functional at the time of-learning but which assumedly would eitjier "discipline the 
mind" ;0r **come in handy'* at some later stage of school Or life. Over fifty years ago that 
concept >va3 disproved by studies showing the invalidity of the mental discipline theory, 
and deiftonstral ing the high rise jii forgetting curves of non-used memor ize^material. 

Then the proErcssivie ^ducalii^MphilosOphy Of the 1920's and 1930V espoused instead 
the ehild-ccntercd concept and made personality gtowth the central goal of school efforts. 
But that view prcijfed latrgdy oblivious to the varied societal pressures and the many out- 
of-school learning experiences which so often distort jaiid destroy personality growth. 

Today we assert with confidence thai all life educates^ consciously or not, delilberately 
or not, constructively or not--^and that education should therefore become a life-long 
proccis of functional learning experiences which together increase the learner's compt?- 
in7gt?/ng. This is ^^ t^^ ^ 

2v The job of the school^Ihe old view was simple : transmit the hei-itage—ai l^ast that 
part of it considered to be important to the educated person. Fit the children intojthe 
fixed curriculum t if he or she doesn't care or cai^'t cope, that's jus| too bad ; insidiously 
forc^ them out, or openly expel them if sishool attendance laws permit. Othei'wise, put 
him in shop coutses^^ atid her in home economics* 

Much later came a new orientation; find ways to hold Students by stimulating their 
interests, providing for their explorations and expressions of those interests, and tlius 
assist in desirable personality growth. Be it the Aztecs^ earthworms, rock msic or what- 
ever, let Students follow their own interests wherever they may lead ( or fail to IpdJ . 

Today we afilrm the Central values of both those goal concepts* but we know that we 
must critically re-examine both program and process in the light of the school's primary 
responsibility to help improve the quality of Hiding in the local community^ the region, 
the nation and the world, as well as in the life of the individual learner. Tliis, too* is the 
philosophy of Community Education* 

pf* Curriculum structure. In the traditional school this was— and is— the familiar 
discipline subjects^ all the way from art to zoology. In the progressive school (today's 
**fri!e" or "alternative*' school) personal interests are followed through varied projects 
and units of work. Biit in the community education program noW most urgently needed, 
fte curriculum should be flciibly structured about the typical'K/t? concerns of people in 
aU cultures, almost every wliere in time and place--such concerns and thfeir attendant 
problems as those of getting food and shelter, communicating ideas and feelings* rearing 
children, rfslating somehow with otlficrs different in ethnic, religious, social class or other 
factors, and the like. With the discipline subjects as resource ar^as and with personal 
"iKcresSTrmdtii^to^^ 

, is our tet hope for creating truly functional education as a process. Gommuni|y 
education 1 ^ 

4. Attitudes toward sodial cAange/ facing social change, many people react like the 
little old lady who said that nobody would get her up in one of these jet planes, no sir ! 



Anytime she had to travel it would be (^& wmy God intended His great«re$ to get around 
}^hy txtiint . ^. , ■ ■ ■„ •",. ■ 

Even technological change is disturbing to many folks, and social change—including 
educational change— far more ^o. For aignificant jsc^ial ehajige is usually perceived as 
at kind of personal Ihrcatj particularly by those who are wejl fed and comfortable^ estab- 
lished^ and therefore complacent These people are not the Archie Bunkers only ; they 
include board of education members, schootadmi^ classroom teachers, college 

faculty membeirs including teacher-educatq^, PTA and service clob. president^, and 
many more/ Whether social change is the rise of Women^s Lib, the cpmfsig of a liew 
school superintendents or some proposial for a drastically revised curriculum, we tend 
to be, emotionally doubtful, even opposed--widi sincere and convindng reasons, natu** 
xaily. Almost alwidtys Est^^^ to feel that the way things are, or were - 

sometime ago, 4re the^Vight way*, the normal ways, even the God-intended ways. It 
, seems to be hiiman nature to prefer the familiar to the innovative, the traditiond to the 
novel, the solace of security to the challenge of f hange. For -^lliat's the waV it's 'spozed 

ioheV' x . ^ ^ ;'^,;'y " ; ^- , ^ 

This personal tendency toward social and educational conformity is always com* 
^ pounded by the further fact that every organization becomes institutionalized i that 
set in its waya, satisfied with its degree of success, devoted tf> the usual^patterns of op^ra- 
tiqn^ resiltant to marked changes in its designated polid'ja, progranis and self-evalua- 
tidin procedures.' In a word, an established organization fiecomes ilS E|tdblishment. In 
this development, schoolsj recreational agencies and Spetifcl Education areno exceptions. 

Confronted by the new educational needs of our times, some people reactively try to 
ignore change as being of no concern to them, Eitlier they say "So what?" and accept 
minor changes with indifference, or they timidly close their eyes to the whole scene and 
whisper that "We have no problems here-^Iet's not stir up trouble." They may agree 
—that much is^ wrong with society and with education, and that **Somebody~Shouid1}cr 
Something," but personally they don't Want to get too involved. 

Other people uee^pt change if and when it comes upon them. Mildly forward looking 
they may be^ but that is enough for them. They w||J^ide with the tide; they will roll with 
the punches; ihey^dotft really care what happens as long as they can slay on topoof the 
situation. So whatever else they may be, they are not the educational statesmen so 
desperately needed today. 

But fortunately there are some Other folks— the true leaders and our only hope for a 
better future— who are imaginative, courageous, and dynamic. They take the lead to 

* ^assist change because they recognize that some changes, especially in school curriculum 
design, in recreation, and in special education for the handicapped^ are long overdue. 
These leaders are Willing, even eager, to look around them to identify needs and re- 
sources, look back for helpful perspective on the present, and look ahead to plan and 
develop better programs of all kinds. They know, too^ that to assist needed change, to 
guide and implement that change, to keep it within the bounds of the democratic processj 
may well bring Aome tension, turmoil and con^^ 

Three basic attitudes tOw'ard social and educational change:; Ignore^ Accept j Assist! 
Which do you feel i& yours as you consider the t'ole Community Education can play in 
meeting the leisure needs of the handicapped pppulation ? 

5. Attitudes iov^ard cii^tft pjcLtHcipatton in edutaiional pdli(^-pUnmngM*t\snts yittt, 
when, the ifcgative challenge keep Out expressed the general attitude of most school 
board members, administrator^ toward people Who expressed concern 

about what was goin^ on in.the sehools. "We are trained experts in edue^^^ 

• typically thought, eyen if wise enough not to say just that. "W^e to^^ 
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educalioji^d we la© ftings that way. You citizens, juM give us our budget ijioney and 
leave u3:^|^" But^oon enough that condescending aloofness proved self-defeating; 
voters found tlidr tax bills clinibing eyerlugher and increasingly they became suspicious 
a« lb wliat the schools we^^^ * ^ 

So AmeWcw education weel«5 and back-to-school nights and oth% fonns of publio 
reiatipiis appe4$ were developed. The old Keep Out syndrome changed to that of 
Come 5ee^oine into the schoo (oar schools, stilk in tfte feeliiigs of school people) 
attd sec" what we arejdoin you will approve our efforts and vote ^es in the next 

bond election! And isn't that about wfiat most school aditjjpistratofs'a^^^ teachers' 
organiication&ar^ still saying? ' - 

When w^hool tax and bond elections fail time after timc^ all naost educatdrs and board 
members can think to do i& lighten 

F</rtunately there are some educational leaders, however, who are deeply aware that 
$ fundamentally new attitude and policy approach must nt|w permeate their practice. 
They know they must resolutely end whatever elements of the jSTeep Out and Come See 
fix^tion^ still exiAt, and move onto at new stage: thalM let's Ptati together for quality 
education. Thid third attitude ij? the heart and soul of the community education idea. 

So here We ar<5 today'-^five major shifts in basic concepts of education— and all of 
them still shifting, in one degree or another, depending upon place, time, and effective 
leadershi^<<n my lifetime we have come a long way in ide^ of what education is, the 
job of the school, appropriate cturrjculiin^ attructure, attitudes toward cha ng e, viewpoin ts 
about citizen sharing in educational policy*making---a v<5ry long way ITlie composite 
results of changing ideas inall these interrelated fields is that in fifty years Oi* so we 
have moved from support for the Traditional School with its knowledge-set*out-to-bc- 
learned . . * througlt the Frogrcssive Or Alternative School with its personal^interests-to- 
be-expresscd * « . into the concept of Coirununity School fiducation designed to imjprOVe 
theqiialitjr of human living as its c^entral goal and thrust. So no\rwe"arecoming slowly 
40 these twin conclusions; True educatiort is not knowledge alone, but rather knowledge- 
in-ethical-action ; and Education is too important an enterprise to be left to the profes- 
sional educators* ^ . 

Potential 

Gommunity EducatiOn-^potcntial for the future? It is bright-— even shining bright— 
as more and mor«5 people in all fields of living. cOme to Comprehend the essentials of the 
conamuhity education concept. 

For the handicapped^ myriad Ways cah be devised to utilize community resources," 
including schools and colleges, for Uicir recreatioiial needs and interests. You'll be ex- 
ploring them further as this conference proceeds. 1 would suggest to you, however, that 
while you are currently cohccntrating on community ways to reach the handicapped 
population to servelheir jeisUre needs^ you also think about other of ih^ir needs which 
they have in common^ with all other people. This will be a most'eflective step in main- 
streaming the handicapped. 

Growing up is a process of finding for oneself a reasonably satisfying place in the 
adult world. This meaiis achieving some degree of competence in eacE of at least four 
major roles played by each person: 

^•^^ex^Wd-family^tole^'-fietting alo^^ With parents^ siblings and peers; later finding a 
iulfilluig sexual life; perh^ i 

• Productive worker role: Ability and willingness to earn an adequate economic living, 
including wise consumption of goods a^ + 

• Givie role: Obedience to just laws ^s a minimum? beyond that, active participation, 
demoeratically, in locals state* national and world poll 



♦ S^ltrealixdtion trole: Discovering an4 developing Uve*with, answers to the persistent 
a^ lifdong^^uestions confr^^ Who am I? What do 1 Want to be like? 

Where am I going in my life, and why that way ? 

These fotir roles or '^'lifc'earcers'*^ are among the doniinant concerns of all persons, 
^^handicapped" or **normar'; whether con^iou$ly recogrtized or notf So they arc areas 
of life in which all persons (except possibly the severely handicapped intone dimension 
or finother ) need to achieve maximum possible individual cotnpeteiice. 

• • _ 

What, then^to do? How can Gommunity Education help the handicapped make for 
themsei^a a richer, fuller kind of life? Let me conclude by suggesting, each very 
bri<jfly» several things I believe can be done— ^through cooperative community educa- 
tional approaches. This will require, of course, close and continuing coordination 
between leaders and agencies specifically pointing toward leisure services delivery for 
the handicapped of all ages and abilities and interests. 

1. ACCEPT FOR YOufeELF THE CENTRAL GOAL OP COMMUNITY EDUCA- 
TIOK: TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF LIV|NG. Make that the criterion against 
which you evaluate every aspect of your work. Stop asking only : How can I make my 
present prograin more effective? Start asking instead: What competencies, including 
recreational abilities, must handicapped people develop in order to become as far as 
jpOssibl«KWell-rounded, efficient, and ethical participators in the^ngoing life of comniu- 
mty and $Qciety ? How can wfe help them develop tho^ 

i ORGANIZE A COMPREHENSIVE §CHOOL^ COORDINATING 
COUNCIL or, if you already have one, widen it#purpose and extend its services. This 
needs to go far beyond a council for Special Education, for Recreatio^|i for Mekitai 
Health,-for Handicapped Children, and thH It mustiie an^Himbrella type^Vcoordi- 
natuig couticil, comprehensively concerned with all aspeqi^%ia^ommunity life. Within 
it there should be, of course, working committees on varied specialized kinds of iieeds, 
including those of the handicapped population for adequate recreational opportunities. 

Widespread i^tiblic participation in problem identificationj decision makings and 
program planning and evaluation is indispensable in community education. Such action 
xnay and often should be stimulated by school and recreational people, but never limited 
to them^ Surely it is evident that the development and delivery of adequate recreational 
services for handicapped peOffle requires continuous and cooperative joint platming oh 
the part of parents, schools, churt^hes, Welfare agencies, service clubs^ business as80(iia- 
tionSikbor unions, the rriass media, and every other community agency concerned about 
the common welfare. * 

3. STUDY YOUR OWN COMMUNITY IN DEPTH, AND TEACH THE HANDI- 
CAPPED HOW TO DO SO: This means really understanding people, social organiza- 
tion, culture patterris^ life styles, value systems, life processes and personal concerns, A 
cOmrnUhity is hoi jUst a places it is peot)ie~peOple working, playing, loving, goverfting, 
worshipping, striving, hating, living through all the societal processes and facing or 
evading all their problems^'^he accompanying chart may help you visualize these cle* 
mente in their ftinctionat ihte^^ ^ 

Cofntnunity Areas, Any program which reibains preoccupied with its own locality or 
. time in history should be considered ineiceusably provincial. We live in a revolutionary 
era When we inust all think, feel and pian also in regional, national, even world-wide 
tei^, and do so with alf flie perspective that past events and trends can provide. We 
ninst think of "comniunity'V iiLter of both widening geographic areas and special- 
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imcrcitt such a¥ the ethnic buainess, religious, educational, refcreational et al commUr^ 
nitiesalso, 

Cmmuhity Levels; In every community, whatever itrarea, interest or time frame, 
there cxfet three kmds of ihlcrrelatcd **leVcls of culjLurc" ^hich must be grasped and 
wpifkedwith? \ 

Materiai level* Thi$ the external culture, the things people have made, m well 5$ 
the people themselves t the housing, parks, water supply, bowling alleys, police stations, 
I'adici MnsmittOrs, nuclear reactors* and the like. 

i 'ihsiitutiorialtevel Here are the mass habits of the people: their organized ways of 
living: language used; political praclices, marriage customs, religious ritiials, reer^ 
ational ^ulcs, ^te» ett% This second level is less tangible, but extremely, significant iii 
determining the behavior of the people in the communities, whether they are the handi- 
^<^p^l)r ndtl~ ^ - ~ „ - „ ^ 

Psychological levcL Determining the customs and the material creations of the people 
arc their beliefs and motivaiions\;lhs^ are their values, fears, ambitions, idcaU, loj^l- 
tiesj dogmasj tabdos, attitudes-^-alt bf VihU^ influence and usually determine h^an . 
behavior in any specific sittiation. , 

Material^ institiilional^ and psychological levels in the community--each must be 
tinderstoodinsome depdbt ai f oimdation f or realistitj planning and programming. I 

Uf e Processes and Concerns. These are the chief activity areias in wbicK people spend 
mcmt oltheir Jimc. energy* effort and worry Jiiroug^^ 

in all ctillurcsi in all timcs/Many lislfe of sucti processes and concerns haVe been com- 
I ptilcd. particular arca^. and titles are nowherej as important as is recognition of such 
ar^as as ceiifcral iii the li of all peoples, whether handicapped or normal/ Among dicm 
is that one of special cOnc«^n to tiiis conference: ^-llsing leisure Time.'* 

4. ESTABLISH 'a GOMMUNlTy RESOURCES DATA BANK AND SERVICE 
CENtER. Washington was the first state to add to its Stal^D<^partmettt of Education a 
community education development center. That was in 1S(45. It was called the Division 
of School and Gommuhity Relations^ but it Was neVifcr a **publiG relations'* office;! can 
assure you of that, fpr I wds its Director. Some 21 school districts over the siate^ Were 
helped to design systematic surveys Of community resources, to compile directories of 
field trip Opportunities arid available resource people, to include lay people in sdiool 
program planhinV to Organize cOnnriunily Coordinating councilsi and to establish 
routine, proccdiires^o? easy and productive use of resource visitors in classrooms and 
excursions into the Community. Such services may already be Commonplace in yoiir 
dWct, but^if not, ft^^^ be! Some special arrangements will naturally Have 10 
be made' to accommodate the handicapped in some situations. The whole procedure 
shoWd/ofcoUi'^^ be planned t^^^^ 

5. EXPERIMENT BOLDLV AND EVALUATE GAREEULtrSf. Now as never before 
we are becoming painfully awWe that all of living educates each person, that **commu- 

, nity^* must be conceived in worldwide as well as lOCal terms, that education and recre- 
ation both must help to improve the quality of livingj that iieither the schools nor 

* recreatiohat agencies can do that job alOne, that both must lead in coordinating plan- 
ning andprogratnming W solve itidividual and group problems. We are even beginning 
to glimpse the truth of Lewis Mumf ord's w ise observation that ^'Civilization is tbe nevct- 
ending process' of creating onfe world and one humanity/^ Let me add that iii that one 
humanity we iiiclude and respecHhe handicapped population ash ^ 

Post Script 4 k i ♦ * : • ^ ; ■ ' ■ ' " ^ , . ' , 

One fiual thought: Doii^t J^e discouraged if obstacles loom and progress^ is sloW. 
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Remember^ you ar^ on the right side of history. Community education, widely under- 
jSf ood and implemented, is the next great development, and you are helping to pioneer it 
So when critics say to you, "Back^to the Babies of Education," you can just smile gently 
and answer, v^^No, not hackward— Forward to the Fundamentals of Living— trough 
ereative community education!*' ^ ^ 
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Gommui^^ Education 
And The Handicapped 

By Jack Minzey W ..^^^ : " 

TheHandicapped Are To Be Recognized ^ ^ 

Community education docs have great implications for the handicappefe and if 
properly promo^^d, should result in th advantages for the handicappedl A it does 
for all other ifll^^ of the coBmuttity/ In^^f^^^ the needs of handicapped 

people ate ncNj^F^cnt than tho^of other community residents^ Yet,^>vhile the needs 
of the handicapped are equally urgent, they are often less visable and less attended to 
than those of'die genej»l popm^ A basip premise of Community education is that 
m«in)r comi^uiiity needs ht not being met and that there is a rcsponsibUity to discover . 
th^ niteds and provide appropriate resources to deal with community probleml. Since 
ten jperccnt of our population, or about 20 millionJof our citizens, are hatidicapped and 
are alsa menabers^i^f thitse communities, they are certainly a bonafide concern of those 
promoting community education. - 

Commutiity EducaiioHr-A Perspective ^ A 

111 order to more effectively explain the relationship between community education 
and the handicapped, it is first nefccssary to gain an understanding of what conamunity 
education is. Like many other: concepts, community education ha^ been defined in ma^y 
ways and, as a result, has sufiFercd from diverse interpretations. During the past forty 
yearsi cottununity education has at various times been synonymous with adult education^ 
extra abtivities for dfiildren and community recreation programs. The primary percep- 
tion of tJommunity education was that it was primarily concerned with programs which 
. were added to the regular school schedule and provided as an extra, over and above the 
traditional -responsibilities of the schooL 

:In th^- past Jew years, there has been a^ dramatic change in the iileaning of the term 
community edu(?ation. Community education is no longer an **add-.on/* but is instead a 
philosophical concept that has greatly extended the role of the public schools. Schools, 
which irt the past have beer; accountable for the limited education of a particular age 
gtoup, are-now being asked to meet the educational needs of all members of their com* 
^ munitics. In addition, schools are also asked to assist in the delivery of community 
services and provid*^ leadership in tommunity development This does not mean that 
schook must accept the responsibility implied in the cliche "all things to all people." 
What it does Mean is that schools inust play a catalytic and coordinating role which 
acknowledges a responsibility for b!ringmg community resources to bear on community 
, problems. 

Expanding $ervice 

l^uch a ^uggj^ted tole for public schools is understandably debatable._ Educators 
already have a sizeable task to perform in carrying out the present job assigned to them, 
and to take on an even greater role isiieither personally nor professionally comfortable. 
The immediate reaction, therefore^ is to resist the community education movement on 
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/TS^^^^^^^^^y^ that schpolk ate not able to accept niore duties^ and responsibilities* If one 
investigate* the cohiponents of community education, however, and . l6oks at its rapid 
growth acro^ the country, it is apparent that eomJ[nunity educ3ation is an idea whose 
y-*time hlis come." the appIiGation of such an idea to 

out communities, Hopefully, educators are astute enough to recognize that while the 
f cdiemunily; education concept iis t^^^ offers an exciting and challenging 

opportunity to the public schools. 

The Components ■ y'/ ^ 

♦ there are many definitions related to community education and most are fraught wjith 
V ; the problems of verba^^^^ Therefore, U may be rtiore appropriate to de- 

sctabe conmiiunity education than to define it. Thi foUotving components of community 
educjaition are submitted to describe t^^^^ 

district wjy^^^ commits itsett^ wulcf accept responsibility fpr 

these components. ^ * 

. ' Xr-^ Prdgram for School Age Children; lliis component refers 

. \. to the ttadilionatprograms offered by ^^^^^ districts. It is frequently called the K42 

CKindcrgarten through twelfth grade) or day school progranvTbis, of coursCj is a Vital 
part of the school educ&tionarprogramvand every iattempt^ould be mad^^^ 
r and improve it. Of particuk 

be streets oii feleVanCCs community involvement, and the u$^ of community resources to 
enhance classroom teaching. This program will be greatly strengthened if it is tied in 
with the other components of community education. As contrasted with the typical view 
, of public education, the K-12 program is a vital pa^rt but not the onfy part of public 
education^ 7 

2.— Majiiiiium Use of SchM^ 

ill the community, are often used only a small percentage of their potent^ 
: \ time. Many times new buildings are Constructed as community centers, recreation 

ccntets, or boys' clubs while school buildings standidle* School facilities should he used 
for all type^ of community needs and their maximum use assured before new facilities 
4re constructed* New school cpnstf uction or renovation of old school buildings should 
be based on communit)^ specifications so that school buildings reflect the building needs 
. * of the total community. A corollary^ idea considers maximum use of all other community 
buildings as well, such as fire halls, churclies, civic buildings, recreation facilities, etc. 

^.^Additiondl Programs jfor Children and Youth: This aspect of community 
education presumes that there is an increasing need for additional education and activi- 
ties for school age youngsters. Despite the ever increasing amount of knowledge in our 
society, $tudents are exposed to formal education less and less. The reduction m the 
school day and school yrear has resulted in students being forced t6 make choices in their 
educatibjrtai programs rather than proVidethem with thekinds of educatioiiai experiences 
which they either want (br need. Students must constantly make choices between baftd bf 
gynij art or foreign language^ clioir or science. By expanding the educational and actiy- 
^ ity t>ffcrings before and after the tegular sctool day^ on weekends, and duriiig the siuto- 
itiet^ students ha^^^^ an bppbrtunity for enrichmentj renji^ial and supplemental cdlica'* 
- u ,{ tional ^ictivities a«oWeil as recreational,: cultural;. Vocational JEifld aVocatidnal programs. 
V Program offerings would not oij^^erve in-school-age youth, but pre-school children 
« i^and.out-of 'School youth as well. . . , - 

^ ^.---'^Prog^^ important aspect of this 

education is that cmicatidnal programs are recognized as being as important for adulfai 
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i« they are tor the traditioiml school population* Included would j&e such programs as 
basic education, high school contplelion, recreational, avocational, cultural and voca- 
tion4 edwcatip student body, for educational purposes* would be perceived as 

lieiiig ail #the people who reside in the community; Onie e?ttra advantage of this com^ 
pbncnit Qfconimunity^^ is that the (education of adults has a great impact on 

the trad^oiial schppl age youngsteE in tenns of better educatiorial attainment and 
-ajlitudcs. I,/- • . >'--'^ '"' '-'."^ ^ \ 

i^^Jiem Qt Commmity Services: Qn^ of the key problems in providing com* 
munity serticef is that thpre is an expectation that people will come to where the services 
are oiferedWlh^^^ than haying the services taken to wher^ are located. Existing 

serj^ic^s Would be encouraged; wh to use theschool as a distribution point 

forjcpmmunity services. The school would not provide the service, but Would offer space 
in4ither th4 sch6^^^^^^ community facility so that agenciS, goVernmcintd 

WgoHstA could bring their services as near to the source of tiecd as 

6.-^otmttUn^^ DevelOpiiient T)tt^^ phase of 

itrommunity education has often been described in relation to democracy.'* 
Tb^^ assist people in a partictilar nm in identifying their oWn 

problems and tSien developing a process for attempting to s6 such problems^ The 
school aidsjri t^e development of community court cib and prbvides the leadership 
necessary tpl^^ on theit own. 

The timdicapped ; ' " ■ . » 

dttrrently there appear^^ grourtd swell of concern for the handicapped. Ther^ 

is a^redbgnitioii (A|olloyt^|975)i that i significant part in OUr population (10 percent) 
falls into; this calegoiryjand that this group consists of persons With speech arid learning 
disabilities (28 perce^i(tj j bearing;^ percent) , sight problems (2 percerit) , 

emotional disturbance' (14 pefcerit) , physical handieaps (18 percent) andT men 
tardatibn (30 percent) * Not only has it been surprising to find out how many persons 
at^ bandicapped, but the problem related to serving these persons is compounded by 
the diversity of their handicaps. ^ ^ 

Much of thi$ iT)terest in the handicapped has come since 1971 when a Pennsylvania 
epurK that all retarded persons between the ages of 4 and 21 must be given free 
public jeducatiort, and that inadequate funding is, no excuse for inadequate facilities 
(Russil, 1975), this ruling has been interpreted as a bill of rights fpr all handicapped 
and has resulted in concern and action for the hartdicapped. People wha:bad fi^q^ently 
been thought of only in such misunderstood terms as behavior disordered, learning- 
disabled^ dyslexia, and cerebral dysfunctioning now became individuals with educa- 
tional rights like any other citizen. SinCe tjiat historic decision, there has been great 
legislative activity on behalf of the handicapped. Seven states have passed comprehen- 
sive legislation related to the handicapped and seven others have made significant 
changes in their laws. Presently all but two states require the public schools to provide 
programs for those who need special education. In a'similar fashion, the federal gov- 
ernUient has exhibited a growing interest in this area, and they too have provided 
assistance for the handicapped* Recent legislation sent to the President for signature 
contained 199.6 million dollars for the handicapped fof fiscal year 1975 (only 147 
Tinillion has been recommended by President Ford) and 100 million for state gran^ for 
jSscily<5arl976. r'l---' ' ' ' ' [ 

tmptkations for Community EdUcaiiofi: - ^ ^ 

A new phraae that has developed with this growing interest in the handidapp^ is 
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**ifljui)8Ucaiiiingw*- I^^^^^ that services i|nd programs for the handicapped are n6t 

Jo he »«parate^ are to be fused or integfated into the regular program. If we are to ^ 
aoknowlcdge the intent of liiainstreaming, it would at>pear*that in order to relate com- ^ 

o nKurkity edu£atiojtl to the handicapped, we woul4 simplf offer the advantages of the 
Concept of Community Education to the handicapped in the same way that we do to all 
other membecs of the (community. Comnitinity edu^^ of 
relating commumty rc$oUrces to comiilunity Ijroblcm»^ would serve to relate the prob- 
lems of the' handicapped to the resources available and to create new resources where 

_ ■none.^xist.?-, ' , ; „ / ■ | .-■ \\ 

ilius, In order to relate comm One needs only 

to take the components of community educatioti and relate these So the needs of the 
handicapped}* In most cases the baisibjteeds will be the same, attd we are really speaking 
of making adaptations for pepplc with special problems. . 

In the community N|ducatioa eomiponent related to the traditional school*age child 
caabe fpund the greatest 2un6unt of effort related to^^t^^ handicapped. Several publica- 
tions have devoted their issued to ^his topic and most legislation has been amide at this 
particular group of handicapped components of community education have 

had less attention^ however, and may therefbre need more amplification. 

In the maximunl Use of facilities component of community education, all of the argu- ' 
ments related to extending the Use of facilities and coordination of usage to eliminate 
duplication would apply to the needs bf the handicapped. There-Would be somie special 
cotisiderations, howeVer. Facilities would have to be redesigned so thp handicapped 
persoU^ cbuld make use of them. This redesigning would include such things as ramps 
and wider doors for easy access to buildings, elevators, electric doors, curb cuts, appro- 
priate parkings lowered heights for tables, telephones and drinking fduntainSj appropri- 
ate rest room facilities and special recreational facilities. The goal would be not to make 
separate faciKties J but to m^^ ones. One idea might be to develop a special 

map of the area for the handicapped, informing them of routes and facilities which will 
accommodate them. One of the best ways to ada^t fat;ilitiea to^he handicapped is to 
haVe the handicapped use the facilities ajridpoint Out the difficulties which: they encounter. 

In a i^imitar fashion the program aspect of conimunity education will apply to the 
haiidicapped and ' all that is needed is consideration of their special problems^ These 
special considej^tions will include braille, tapes and recordings, device*/ for finding, 
direction by tcnich, adjustments in athletic progi^mis, special Occupational offerings, 
classes which deal with problems^f/the handicapped, note*takers$ signers^ wheel chair 
repair^ urtiiqiie social events and t(!|cimolQgicaI changes sU^ as the use of tWo^ay closed 
circuit T.V» for the home bound. ' 

The bringing of services to the neighborhood may be one of the finest contributions 
wMch community education will make to the handicapped. Transportation is a monu* 
m^ntai prdblem to the handicapped and by placing services nearer their residence, it 
will be possible for more hairtdicapped people to avail themselves tif the services which 

v; they. need;- " ■ ..^ 

Finally, in regard to conUnunity invplyemeut^ we find ^f 
in the decision making or advisory portion of our communities. This becomes even 
more aiamihg when we r^ falls into the handi- 

capped category; For Whatever reasons, the haridicapped have not been rei^i^sented, and 
wehayeriptlieen able to eapitalizeon the talents of that pait of oUr 

V6^si<^ there h been a wide-spread interest in the liandieapped, there i^titt 

mueh i& Ire done in, order to provide for the needs of this segment of our societyr'Tb 
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.date, the liritfrcst has been priinirHf focuecd on, children with fittle being written or 
planned for fhe adult handieapped. i$ the case with so hiany of out educational 
leil^fces* We proceed as t emotional aspect of Vrorking with children offsets the 

need lot idiift cdnsideratiqris. Both adulto awd cliiidren arc imp^irtant, however, and We 
miist iddresg the needs of the handicapped^ regardless of age. > 

Cominunity education can be the techiii^ue by which the iieeds df the handicapped 
can be identified and dealt with. All of the goala of community eteatioii apply to the 
h*»dicqpp^d » to all other segments 0^ 

Physiciny iinpaircd Asi&cia^^^ as^^goal 
*To insUrc^^cRCh p impatirtdperson in Micl^airfull and^^ 

rigjf^ a$ ^ cititen^ efthancement of vdcatiohal opportunity, and enricbnient^ daily 
li^ngf.** these goAl» iir^ not pnly compatible with the goals of comiiiwity educatiottj 
but it 16 the responsibility of ccmlinunity educa assist in their accomplishment 1^ 
f^et, **The widespread growth of community education throughout me country Jtnust 
iiiclude the handicapped to be lOd pcrcejrtt effective/* i I)etrj)it Publife Schools, 1075) 
TW"mi»iri8treatnJng^- 0^ community edacation is a responsitility 

tb which ril contiWiinity educators must tt^^^ address themselves. 
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of the^Deaf Adopts Resolution 
Suppotting Cbmmunity ESmiatioHrJuly^ 1974 

Whereas the Gommunity^Ucat ion concept has the potential to foster lifelong leartt- 
ing experiences that are meaningfui aft^l relevant to dhildreft^ yoUth;-and ^^dults in the 
school^ the homel and the; oonim : > 

' Whiteai the Community Education concept attempts to make maxirtium use of dll 
atVaifaWe resources in a community in an effort to provide meaningful aiid accessible 
services to all memhers of a community, and ^ 

^ JF^erecM the Community Education concept relies heavily on involvement and estab- 
lishes m^^aftsiwhereby people can become involved in determining their needs^ahfl desires 
and share in decisionrinaking, planning, implementation, and fellowship in meeting those 
needs Hiid desireSj and ' ,„ :-"v . \ , ' - _ . ^ 

ATAefea^ deaf people have the same educational service^ and meaningful irivolvement 
needs a^ their hearing counterparts, be it therefore : 

:/?e5dfeeS th^t the Natl Association of the Deaf endorses and supports the Com* 
i^unity Educatiott concept and encourages schools and centers for the deaf throughout 
■ the United Stated to adopt the concept so as to upgrade the general welfare and Well 

Jbfemg deaf ^ ; ■ ■ ^^^-.-y:. ^.i^^^^^^^ ■■■ 
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thet^ommuftity eiu<^atoris coirimitteii toth 
total erivironment, Th4l is, the entire conimunity is the school plant. All of the 
people are potential teachers. Everything in the commtinity is a potential 
resource. ^ ; fotten (1972) 



The movemeiit to comnitinity s<2hool education stems from a variety of concerns about 
Mr children and our societal structures. People are realizing how sdcioeconoinic eondi- 
tioiiSj, racial prejudice, and a niultitude of subtle environmental fiictprs haye a dramatic 
beartog on a childV ability to learn, there is also a grpwing recogniliort that learnirtg 
is n lifclbn^ proc^ and the right to education should not Be limited to the young. 
Community school education represents a seridu* and wide'Scale atteimpt to respond to 
these factors thtouglb specific programs and activifiee and through a gerteral reorienta- 
tion of the community's attitudes toward schools. 

The community school emphasizes pareriiat involvement, stresses education, as a con- 
tinuing process open td adults as well as to children, and directly cdnfrohts its eftvironv 
ment to clarify unique neighborhbod characteristics while providing for their better 
integration into the entire conununi ty . The movement is young, no One is yet sure what 
these schools should do but there is a widespread conviction that community school 
education can be a valuable force for revitalizing oUr society* By Serving a^ a forum for 
citizen expression and an eneourager of community action, the community school pro* 
mises real solutions to the problems of alienation and cynicism afHidting both our youth 
and bur adults^ : 

Whfle there still exists some confusion in the definition of community edueation, 
cdmrnttnity schools, and neighborhood schools, iBaillie and others (1972) ofiFer a 
general description of each term: j 

Cointittihity edittatloii is a corf cept based on a proeess of education for chil- 
aren> youth, arid adults. The pfoce5$ refers to the prganizatiori of the commti^ 
pity into apprOjftriate size unit^ to facilitate interaction 
^resources, arid involvemeriit of people in the solutiqii of their own problems arid 
problems of the community. It is an effort to capture a sense of commuhity 
without eliminating its pluralism. . 'i ^ 

Coinmunity sclbid^ls a vehides that provi^l^opportunities fo^ 

involveriient antf decisiommakirig. They are for entire community arid are 

often located ill the neighborhood sch0ol|k(They?;rieed not be in the rieighbor-^ 

hood schools to be community s^hook/ll There arjfe major distinctions between 

&t neisHb^rkt?dd sckapt sini 

programs, sei^icesj and actiyiiie^, ye^ 

mised on the 'ultimate godl of tiommun 

riot necessarily 'based in the individualV neighborhoodV^^^ W 

school is usuaU^ oriented to skill attainment, personal enjcgSmeht,^^^ indi- 
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vidual self-enrichment for a particular age group at a school in the individual's 
immediate surroundings. 

Something of the significance of community education is reflected in the sheer volume 
of literature available on the subject^ only a fraction of which can be surveyed in a 
review of this njjture. Included here are representative documents .and journal articles 
discussing the concept, methods, trends, and personnel of the community school. 

TheConcQpi^ ^ 

Commuiiity education, according to Kerensky (19725, is not a "preconceived pack- 
age^' to be tacked on to the existing educational structure. Rather^ it is a process that 
-puts meaning into the notion that people can and should make an input into the educa- 
lipnal system that serves their community," To help^people understand the full implica- 
tions of a totally mc>hilfaed commmiity education efJortj Kerensky discusses some of the 
Jtnisconceptions hampering its development and reviews the basic ideas behind the 
concept. 

Successful comn^unity education depends oh forming new sets of relationshi]^ among 
educators and citizens^ It therefore, requires new administrative attitudes and liew 
assumptions aboUt^'countabiUty and control that better incorporate the ideas, wantSj 
and needs of the local cpminuuity. In this way, the concept entails alterjiatiVe organiza- 
tional iiitxm, that decentralize and **:debureaucriaitize" American schools by allowing 
individual communities to identify and solve problems at the local level. . 

Kerenskj stresses that, as a process, community education leiids itself more to descrip- 
tion than to definition. Attempts, therefore, to *'nail ddwn*^ its philosophy in terms of 
product may ireeze the concept. Weaver (1972*, on the other hand, argues that the 
practical and promotional orientation of community school education programs must 
be balrfnced by the development of soujad theoretical definitions. Weaver does not con- 
^tend that community ecfccation must be defined absolutely in terms of its product, but 
he does urged that theories be developed to systematize a framewoiik of beliefs so that 
the coneeptmight be e^mined critically by everyone involved in the process* ^ 

Theory development would also enable individual educators to test their own practices 
and to better communicate on a national basis. Weaver presents strategies for theory 
development and disciissCS several aspects of conimuriity e4ucation where good theo- 
retical definitions are needed. These include coi^muitity educators' emphasis on process 
- rather than program, and questions^as to whether^orjaiitcommunityieducatioitis schook 
based or community-based, education-oriented or Social problem-oriented, and whether 
it exists within a hierarchical organization or constitutes a social system of its o^^n. 

The articles by Kerensky and Weaver are among twenty in a recent issue of Phi Delta 
Kdppdn that was devoted entirely to the concept, trends, and methtids of community 
education. While several other articles from this issue appear elsewhere in the review, 
itis ftot possible to give them all the recognition warranted. The journars content is per- 
haps best summarized by Totten (1972) in his guest editorial: 

Tin's special issue of the Kappan has several goals. Above all else it intends to establish 

confidence-ia tbe-Conceptx»f community education and confidence that IttiplejiiM _ 

approach to learriittg is within teach of every coniniunity. * . . The story of \vhat community 
education actually isj how it caft^be implemented, what organizational and administrative 
changes and practities are essential, how the curriculum is developed^ how the total community 
1$ involved, how the new dimensions cah^be financed, how assistance can be gained irom 
rtxareriahjand higher education institutions, and how progress can be evaluated is authentic. 

if A paper edited by Hughes [ ( 1972) 1 describes the concept of the comihunity school 
as it has developed iu the United States. The community school transforms the tradi-* 
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tional role of the neighborhood school into that of a total community center where edu- 
cation is considered a lifelong process for which the individual and the society are 
Jointly responsible. Hughes perceives the underlying premise of the community school 
to be the belief "that the schools belong to the people, and that local resources can be 
harnessed to attack community problems. Thus the school may seiTe a four-fold role as 

• an edueationul center where children and adults have optinmm opportunities for^study and 
learning 

a neighborhood center for cultural and recreational activities 

• a center for social services 

• a center of neighborhood and community life assisting citizens in the study uhd solution of 
neighborhood problems 

In addition to describing the philosophy behind the conununity school, Hughes cites 
examples of what such a school can do and describes one particular school in operation. 
He characterizes the schools administrative structure and organization as "flat and nJt 
tall,'* and as one where the teacher is"lR!Cognized as a fully competent decisio^i-maker. 
Principals, superintendents, and board members should be "students of the conmmnity*s 
educational needs" and assume leadership role in mobilizing the community's resources 
and interpreting the school's program* to the conmmnity. 

Clark (1971) discusses the concept of community education as it relates to the 
changing role of public schools. He calls for a reconstruction of our educational process 
so that it can better identify and meet the needs of the people it serves. Basic to this 
change should be recognition of the fajcts that "learning begins and terminates with life 
itself* and educational programs should not be limited to the young. Clark argues that 
the family is the most important educational institution in our society and that steps 
should be taken to integrate educational services with the needs of parents. 

Cautioning that it is easier to identify our educational problems than to solve them, 
Clark sees community education as promising a viable operational philosophy for guid- 
ing future changes in the educational process. He visualizes the concept as moving in four 
sequential stages: ^ ' 

First Level — High school completion, basic education, enrichment and recreation programs 
for conmiunity members of all ages. ^ 

Second £ete/— Programs and projects that attempt to have a positive effect on current conmiu* 
nity prubleuis. 

Third Leivl— AW educational agencies working together toward common goals, sharing re* 
sources, and complementing the services of one another. 

Fourth Level— The reconstruction of a total educational process under a philusophy of coiii- 
munity. education; "helping people to help themselves/' 

Clark concludes by presenting rudimentary guidelines to help conmmnity educational 
leaders realize the catalytic nature of their role as change agents. 

Several discussions of the community education concept as it relates to urban condi- 
tions are worth noting. Douglas (1971 1 defines the philosophy of the community school 
in terms of the educational problems of big-city school systems. He perceives an ener- 
getic school-home partnership composed of the community, parents, leaders, and edu- 
cators as essential to the success of any urban conmiunity education program. 

Tt^gajitrfefront school's value as a change agent receives attention in an article by 
Nelsen < 1971). He argues that leaders of such a school must attend to the key issues 
of ongoing funding, relationships with the public school system, cooperative arjange- 
ments with other alternative models, accountability, and power control. Within the con- 
text of these issues, Nelsen describes the decentralized nature of the storefront school 
and shows how such a^chool^an help disadvantaged youths gain a better understanding 
Hof-their owhlibilities both i^n an educational and a social level 
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Th^ Movement 

A speech by Mattheis ( 1972) traces the development of the cominuiiity school move- 
ineiit in the United States. He presents examples of successful programs in various areas 
and stresses the role of the local conmiunity and school district ih tlie development of 
community schools. In addition, he describes what the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Office of Education are doing in-relation to comnninity education 
and outlines several governmental programs fri|ini which funds for community schools 
*^ may be available. Observing that community education has nmch In common with career 
education, Mattheis concludes by reconmiending lay councils be established to better 
coordinate the tWQ concepts. Such councils should consist of niembers from business, 
labor^ government^ civic^ and minority interests. They can be of assistance by^ialcing 
projections of local and regional job markets, reshaping curriculums to refleit the 
changing labor scene, stiij|ulating industry and labor to work more closely witn the 
schools, and generating support for additional funds. 

In analyziiig the potential role of the school as a site for integrating social servig^s, 
Baiile and others (1972)^ summarize the community education movement. They poin^ 
out that community education has been initiated primarily by private sources and that| 
local communities have had ta rely on their own initiative to develop financial and norv> 
financial support for their programs. Because the movement is young, there is little 
factual data or research available on the impact of conmmnity education programs. 
There.is, however, clear evidence that such programs are becoming increasingly populai 
and are receiving positive response from taxpayers and all levels of government. 

Procedures and Personnel 

Strategies for establishing community education are outlined by Carrillo and Heaton 
(1972) . They emphasize that the people who are to live with community education pro- 
grams should also be involved in developing them. Identifying and following a develop- 
mental process is critical to the establishment of community education ''as a way of 
life and not just as an experimental program." To this end, the authors present and 
discuss fourteen steps J 

!♦ Retjucsl information and/or assistance fruni an existing center for community education 
- development 

2. Schedule a meeting involving a cross section of interested school district personnel toni- 
_ ' munity reprcsenlatives, and connnunity agency representatives to consider the application 

of connnunity education to community life. 

3. Schedule a meeting with the appropriate school district central administration personnel 
and school principals, 

4. Schedule an exploratory meeting with the appropriate school district board of trustees. 

5. The development steering conmtitt^'e members may wish to^send a representative group 
to \it\i an existing community school. 

6. Schedule meetings with the entire staffs of school buildings where principals indicated an 
eageniess to provide leadersliip in the establislnnent of pilot connnunity schools.^ 

7. Suiedule meetingsf||th connnunity residents and comnmnity agency personnel in school 
communities which' may be potential sites of pilot schools. 

8; Following theseisteps in thc^devebpmental process, the board of education and/or support 

tive agencies fonnally adopt the concept of conmmnity education and decide to establish * 
a pilot community school. 

9. Select a community education coordinator for the pilot school. 

10. Release the appointed comnmnity education coordinator for appropriate conmmnity 
, school education training, if he has m^e. 

11- Implement the initial phases of the community school program. 
12. tisttblish a comnmnity advisory council. 
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13. InitUra a detailed stutij^ of Uie wants and needs of the community. 

14* Establish a pJan of pre»evaluatioii, continual evaluation^ and posi*evaluation. 

Olseii (1972) maiiUains that the teal eoniiiiUiiJty school is organized around basic 
life Concerns and problems of living, It cannot, therefore, be contained within four 
walls but must reach out into all aspects of community life. Coniniunity schools should 
experiment with "genuinely life-concern-eentered" currieulums that might effectively 
jrespoiid to and hdp focus the need of today's society for a true sense of "common-unity.*' 
Gurriculunis might explore basic life-activity areas such as securing food and shelter, 
protectin^ife and health, exchanging ideas, sharing in citizenship, enriching family 
living^^^d asserting personal identity. By emphasizing learning about present problems 
and future possibilities, this approach might better integrate education aiid living, 

Ellis and Sperling (1973 1 perceive the most important task of the conmi unity school 
director to be organiiKing the various constituencies of his commmiity. The authors 
observe that the alienation and cynicism prevalent in contemporary life reflect a sense 
of connxJtJnity powetlessness that might be combatted by an effective community educa- 
tion program. If such programs are to succeed, tlieir directors must be skilled in leading 
people to^ Organize themselves. ( V 

The selection and hiring of the community school coordinator is discussed by Nance 
(1972-J . To be consistent with tlie principle of coimnunity ixivolvement, selection of the 
coordinator should be by a steering committee of citizens. The person chosen should be 
able to eomniunieate with the variety of people involved in the program. Nance discusses 
aspects of the coordinator's role in terms of teaching, counseling, organization, adminis- 
tration, supervision, leadership, and human relations. He also discusses how the coords 
nator must relate to the program's organization and how he must be trained, v 

A brief !^rticle by Shafer (1972) describes the successful use of paraprofessional aides 
to assist a c^omiuuuity school director in relating to the community* The aides developed 
a booki t r^piaining the prograni and its activities, organized block representativeSj 
establisiit^^ii an emergency -mother's project* greatly increased the numberj? of adults 
attend^M.^^ education programs, coordinated home tutorial programs, initiated a pre- 
school j,«4rani, and established afterschool enrichment programs. 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY SGHOOIS 

by : 

" MMfSC COX V ; 

Community EducatiaKli^^^ concept tliat i$ receiving increased 
attention and emphasis from educators and community 
members thrdujihout ttie Umted^ States. In a time whien people 
^re searching 1^^^^ and means io more effectively meet 
chaii{^ng individual and cdmmuriity needsr th^ Community 
Education concept offers a common sense approach to meeting 
changing need$» ' ' 

WHAT IS COMMUNITY EDUCATION? ^ 

Cdmrnuhlty Education is a process which makes-iTiaximurn 
use of community Involvement in iden^^^ comrnunity needs, 
wants/and resources* It attempts to match needs and wants to 
community resources so that comiBurtity prdbte^ be 
^solved.',.' ■ ■ ^' \^ i^ / ■■ ■ 'N^ 

The Cortimunlty Education concept is experiencing rapid 
growth and acceptanee and ther6 Is grovyin|u:onsensMS among 
educators; politicians/ redreato^^^^^ and coipmunity people 
regarding common ekpectations if Cdmniunity Education is im- 
plemented. The most Common expectationsjare: 

* Life-long learning 
*Mnvolvement of people in decisiOT 

* An Increase in the number ofprograms and activities for 
/ children, youth, and adults 

* Increased use of schools and communi^^ 

* Better use of human^physical and financial resources 

* Cooperation in the delivery of human services 
"^Gommurtiib/ improvement 

COMMUNITY SCHOOLS - 

For a process to develop/thiBre must be a stimulator, initiator/ 
organizer, and facintator. In that the sciiool is generally recog- 
nized as the most Influential educational agency in a 
Community, the school can serve as that agency which stimul- 
ates> initrates, organizes; and facilitates the develophfient of the 
Conimunity Education process. When a schbol becornes a 
''Community School'V it oberationalizes the three major 
components of Community Education which are: EDUCATtON- 
HUMAN SERVlCES^GOMMUNl^^^ 

tbu^ATlON COMPONENT 

: The school and rejated community agencies attempt to pro- 
vide life-long learning opportunities that are meaningful and^ 
relevant to cnildren, youth, and adults in the school/ the home, 
and the communityr - - - 
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A brief retracihg of the past may help to provide an 
understanding of changes in educational responsibility that are 
important to people in and out of education^ community 
members^ and parents, all of which are Involved in the 
edujBatlonal process. 

When ourcountry was first established^ there were no schools 
or formal educational training/ Education and training werfe the 
responsibility of the older members of the family, who in the 
main passed on to younger family members the necessary 
ijiformation and skills to'survive and nave a productive life. The 
chiWren learned by listening/watching, and dolng/v^ * 

As the community and society began to grow and change/so 
did the information and skills needed to survive and be product- 
ive. The elder member^ of the family could no longer provide 
all jof the necessary information and sought help from the com- 
munity at large/ Cortimurtity members and cornmunity agencies 
began to contribute to the education process in a sort of ^'Shared 
responsibinty' Eventually/ the educational needs grew to the 
point that schools were established to provide basic educational 
experiences that could not be provided in the home or the com- 
munity. This "shared responsibility^' between the home, the 
school, and the community was rather short lived, because 
parents^ community members and agencies began to give up 
more and more of their share of the educational responsibilities 
to the school. This trend continued to the point that parents 
and community members had little Influence on the school. 
This applies to regular public schools as well as schools for the 
deaf. 

The need for ^'shared responsibility'' of education between 
these three forces Is as great today as it ever was. The world's 
knowledge doubled from the birth of Christ to 1750, and 
doubled once again by 1900. Another doubling occurred by 
1950, and agairt in I960. All that heeds to be^^ght cannot be 
accomplished In the classroom. \ 

Schools continue to do, In most cases, a good jo^4n providing 
educational experiences for children and youth that cannot be 
provrded in the home and comniunity; but at a tinie when 
/'shared responsibiltty" for education Is greatest, the school has 
initiated and isolated itself from the nome and community. 
Parents are uninformed or rriisinformed and lack a understand- 
ing of what's being taught In the school and what their role in 
the education process is, Conimunity members and agencies 
not feeling comfortabje Or understanding their role become in- 
different and say education is the school's job. Consequently, 
we find the three forces that educate an individual creating a 
negative rather than a positive educational environrnent 

We also know that learning is a continuous process. The deaf 
adult must have access to meaningful and educational opportu- 
nitSes. His learningdoes not stop at age 16nor does his desire to 
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learn more. If he ^1^^^^ function at his full potential socially, 
culturally, and economically, opportunities for continued 
learning must be available to him so that he can obtain the 
degree of educatiqin, training, and experience that he needs and 
desires. The educational needs of adults should be as important ^ 
and have the same priority as Jhose of school age children. ^ 
Adult and Continuing Education should not be add-on programs* 
dependent on availability of fundV, but a part of the regular 
on-going educational program. As parents participate in th^ 
educative community, they become more informed and 
involved and thus provide a more educative arid supportive 
atriiosphere in the home and community. As Dr. Ernest Melbey, 
noted educator and author, once said, 'The school system that 
would educate all the children of all the people must educate all 
the people of all the children/' 

Community members must also feel comfortable in the edu« 
catrve process, the policeman, the fireman, the carpenter, the 
seamstress, the store owner, the doctor, the lawyer^ the banker, 
the health educator, the all have a part in the 

educative role if given the^%)ott5^nitY. The community must 
become a part, of the classr©pnl so that learning experiences 
become richer anjd mpre meartingfuh 

Thus, the Ed^^;ion Component of Community Education has 
four tjasic p^^ ^ 

1; lW^^0i^fiB\ educational program for school age 
chtltif ri^bakd ^on shared re$ponsibility between the 
home, the school, and the co?^ffiun 

2. Additional programsjor schbdf age x;hildren and youthj 
These experiences are offered to supplement the formal 
e^^ucation by enrichment, remedial, recreatiohal, cul- 
tiirat, and ^vocational experiences before schodl^ after 
school, weekends, and summers. 

3, Programs for adults. These experiences most commonly 
take the form of basic education^ high school comple- 
tion, recreational, avocational, cultural, and vocational 
education> 

4 The fourth party while not a program^ Is; a necessary in- 
gredient and that is the use of facilities. The school fa- 
cility along with bther community facilities has a far 
greater potential of Usage than is currently practiced/ ' 
Before new facilities are built to house recreation prcn ^ 
grams/ parks, social §ervices^ health care cliics> etc.^ 
attention should be grven to e 

maximum use. ' J J . 

HUMAN SERVICES COMPphlENt 

The school and other community agencies and groups 
attempt to make maximum use of all available resources In a 
community imajsollaborative effort to provide meaningful and 
accessible seirvicrli^to all members of the community. 
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-"Ijtenff Lioyd oHhe D^^^ 

says that the reason community agencies and programs are not 
responsive tb deaf people IS that they: r_ 
- 1. May not be aware of the need, 

2, May not understand the nature of deafness, or 

3. they are aware of the need and under6tand deafness, 
they do not know how to apply their services to dear 
people.' 

Deaf people havethe same wants and needs, andthese needs 
are no less important, urgent, or critical than others. Tradition- 
ally, however, deaf people's needs have not been met. While all 
services are theoretically available to the deaf, they are severely 
limited in scope and frequently ia depth. 

rr^^e problem is not one of a shortage of services, but one of 
meaningful access to those services. The school with its unique- 
ness^ knowledge and expertise of deafness and its contact with 

■ deaf people can identify needs^ provide awareness, and work in 
collaboration wth other agencies^ so as to facilitate the 
match ing. of needs to commu n ity resources to the end that deaf 
peop es wants and needscan be met in a meaningful way within 

^ theexisting human services delivery systerri: 



COMMUNITY COMPONENT 

. The school attempts to establish means whereby people can 
J^ecome better Informed about the school and community. By 
being better informed, they can become better involved in 
determining ti&eir needs and desires while sharing in decision 
making, pTanning> implementation, and fellowship v^hlle 
meeting their needs and wants. » ^ 

One often sees agd hears of people "planning for" pebple 
rather than '^planning with'' people. Often times this ''planning^ 
for'' syndrome produces programs that are not relevant to the 
people's needs. The strength of Community Education lies with- 
in involvement of people:^ People are involved in identifying 
their needs. People #e mvolved in direct decision making and 
plannihg through Community Councils^ Task Forces, Commit- 
tees, etc. Through ihVotvemeht in community affairs and 
programs as_partki pants, decision makers, and/or observers 
they share experiences and fellowship with their fellow man or 
womanl 

Most schools and communities are practicing some form of 
Community Education in each df the three components. Some 
more than others. In rnost situ ations , these activities are not co- 
brdinatedljr incdrpofated^im a master plan for meeting the 
wants and needs of people. What is needed is a person who 
provides full-time leadership in iFacilitating the fiill development 
of ali components of the Community Education process. 
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BRtlK^rBEtWEEhPTHrSCHOOrAND^TIirCO^ % 

As the Community School becomes involved in the Commu- 
nity Education process and takes down its barriers of isolation ^ 
/ana insulation from the community, bridges are built between 
the School and the commMnity and it is not uncommon to f rnd 
the following: \. 

More ''community'* educatioiAlprhe community must be 
brought to the classroom and .me school must be taken to 
the community. More community resources are available 
for us^ in the classroom from volunteer aides to the 
president of the local bank. Stores, factories, shops, offices, 
and community agencies serve as learning laboratories 
which in turn helps to relate education more closely to the 
"real W9rld" of work and citizenship. This also helps 
employees identify competent young employees 

' More opportunities for education beyond the "terminal 
years of educatidn'^ Education becomes life-long. As deaf 
people become more involved in identifying their needs 
and desires, the opportunities for relevant lifelong learning 
and enrkhment become more accessible. Programs, facili- 
ties/and materials'are designed to meet their educational 
needs and wants at any level and in any area. As deaf citi* 
^ens participate and feel better about themselves through 
participation in Adult and Continuing Education experi- 
ences and community affairs, their lives are enriched. As a 

; result of this Personal enrichment, the community is also 

* enriched. * ^ ' 

* More accessible and meaningful service. As agencies pro- 
viding services become more aware of and understand the 
needs of deaf people an Increasing number of services are 
^ made more meaningful and aCGesslble to deaf people. -The 
school serves as that agency which the community can 
contact for^assistance and informatron in working with deaf 

^ people, and as de^if people identify more with the school as 
^ a certtral place where they can get information and serv- 
ices/the school becomes a human development and refer- 
ral center. The cooperative efforts of private industry, 
public agencies, civic and professional organizations, and 
schools provide a means whereby all citizens can more 

* effectively receive services and benefit their well-being. 

More community involvement in '^purposeful^^ deci&m 
' making. As individuals are given the opportunity to be in- 

, ^ ^^/olvecf Jn ^Jdentifyi na. ih eir^ needs and desires, and 
participate in plans for implementing a decision, there is in- 
creased awareness and ^commitment which generates : 
stronger suppoft for the school, and community agencies, 
and programs which bring about a better community. . 
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TYPICAt MYOGRAMS 

Typical programs and activities, generated as a result of 
implementing the Comniunity Education concept are: 
Adult Basic Education Classes 
Communication classes for parents of deaf children 
Awareness programs such as: ^ 

"You Don't Look Deaf" and '^An Evening of Deafness- 
Sign Language program for Portugese and Spanish speaking 

parents of deaf cnildren ^ 
Sign Language for Businessmen * 
Americanization program for deaf immigrants 
History at theMuseum 
Accounting at the Bank 

Pre-School for Three's . 
Parent-Infant Programs 
Diagnostic Hearing testing and evaluation 
How to Buy a New Home 

Auto Repair and Maintenance ^ 

Lure Making 

Law for the Layman 

Child Care Instruction 

Vyaflpaper Hanging' ^ ^ \ 

Mind Control Through Relaxation 
Cortimunity Advisory Councils 
CommunityClean Ups 

Securing Traffic Lights at Dangerous Crossings , 
. School Nurses . 
Bus Service 
Program Planning 
Health and Dental Care 

Referral Services ' <> 

This list js only suggestive as each community will vary 
dependent upon need and extent of implementation of the 

process. . . 

BENEFITS 

As a result of implementing the Community Education 
concept, the following descriptive benefits have been 
documented: 

School facility use increases 20 to 50 percent 
Use of school facilities and resources for informal. educa- 
tion, recreation, and cultural activities increases when 
schools operate as ''community schools''. 
Increased use of volunteers in school activities 
Increase in the number and variety of schooNbased and 

commuHity-based activities for all dTtizens of all ages. 
Increased enrollmervt in general adult, vocational, and 
' continuing education programs. . 
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Trends and Issues in 
Leisute Education for the 
Handicapped Through 
Community Education 



Introduction ^ . ^ 

In C(ja?trist to matikind's past histofy, inodern 30Ciely has more time, energy and 
resources to pursue goals that at6 non*vocational m nature. Whereas major concern* ; 
have traditionally been related lo job, income and survival, marfs future now appears 
morf^ fckted to expending , time aiftd^^^^^^^^^ towards solving problems dealing with 
struciuting leisure and improving interhiimittt relationships (Stivers, 1969 h As depicted 
in Figure If :one implication of Uiis trend Is that our educational system mUst re-orie^^^^^^^^ 
itself to include non^v^cational goal;s as p in-importincis for preparing Inidi*^ 

vxduals for meaningftil participaHon in society^ ^ 

■ ..FiGm|E:,X-^:..::: - ■ - ^ ■ - 

|»«W'S eXPCNDITURr OF 




In other Words, the strticturing of Itisute tbwards maximum human satisfactib^ must 
become a major goal ofdfch^chjSr^ for all students* To facilitate communl- 
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; ihdiyidual'iii ttee tvhioh is not dcvpted to work or woric^conh^ted responsibilities or to 
Votber fori)^ of piaintcnance activity and which^ therefore, inay be regarded as discre- 
'tionary or unobligated time/' Closely related is the term recreation defined by the same 
authors |1974) alj '^oiisisling . ^ of activities or experiences carried on within leiaiurei, 
(ihosen voluntarily by the jmrticiiiaht, either because of the s or pleasure he 

gain& from them or because he perceives certain personal or social value to be derived 
Iroin ihemf Like leisute, recreation docs not have work connotations.'' It needs to be 
stressed that the education prpfessibn» like the recreation professionvhas long )recogni2ed 
the amportahiie of leisnrc as evidenced byjta early inclusion as one of the major objcc« 
tives adopted by the National Education Association, Unfortunately, education has never 
seemed^ to go far beyond Recognition of the need. But the new thrust of Community 
jSdUOationWitlun education circles has provided great hope and encouragement (Lcisulre 
Today Aprflim)/ 

As reported by Ncsbitt et al. (1074) , *^it^eenis significant that for a number of years 
educational authorities unanimously accepted these principles^; but th^ schools failed^ 
focuf^ attention toward developing better educated jtidgments about leistire among ^jSL 
dren and youthv Jt would appear that leisure, like weatherj is ubiquitous and unconi^ 
troU^ble. And, like Weather, everybody talks about it, but nobody docs anything about 
it.** While educational leader^ have been giving largely ^*lip service" to leisure prepara- 
tion, professional recreators liave been activists in providing recreation and leisure 
servici^ to mett lifespan needs of all people in our^s6qiety.,As part of their philosophy 
^promoting the human and civil irights of all people^ recreators have also been leaders in 
serving the handicapped. ^ 

AnEmerging; Advocacy for Specialty ^ 

Fortunately for alt concerned, another advocate ^oup is now emerging on the horiEon 
promoting the worthy use cOf leisure as a relevant educational goal for handicapped 
^pungsters^ Perhaps ore Sensitive pf the criticiil need to prepare handicapped stu- 
dents witl^^^^^ learning skills, special ediicatibn teachers, niore th^ their counter* 
piEtrts in regular educatipn, are how integrating leisure education into the school 
curriculum. Special leisure educat defined by Nesbitt et at. C as pro- 

viding students \ , . with special competencies necessary to overcoinCf adapts modify, or 
in other Ways achieve the goal of normal recreationai, leisure, and cultural pursuits and 
participation* * y' Sped^educat to recognize that recreation and 

leisure should be pfirt of a 'iotal*' curriculum; !^ outcomes complement 

education . outcomes, and that a relevant education must consider the lifespan needs of 
iSitudents. In an effort to provide a clear rationale for integrating recreation and leisure 
into Jhe special education curriculum and to stress the COMMON UNITY* of both fields^^^^^ 
the authpit has identified the following as supportive of ^t^ 

1. Edueatioti md ril;it^re«tion have similar goals, namely, thos^ of improving the indiVidtiatV 
m^ 

2i Hoth prdfe«sibn»^efn to^ h^ dyniUTiic^^change igents"^ as" eyiden(:ed by^ professional 
^_ ^Wth aiid extorts it the Ibear, state and national levels to iprdvide increased |!service to the 
haiidicapp^d. 

3. In addition to recbgniJHng the Values ihhereht in active participation, both p^^ 
^ ,-~-^ Yicir their effortr^ assume ihellft^: 

tiitie responsibility, of increasingly directing their own education and lecreatipn* 

4 A ^'iyliole*' cutrieutum is needed for the "whole** child. Leisure pUys a large part ift meet- ,^ 
: in^ the life adjustment and/or lifespah needs of each individuals - 

$. I'he imjt)brtiace of ^re^arihg individiiiife^ib acquire recreatidn knowledge ahd skills takes 
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^lut the kif nificant tmoiint bf lifclimc devoted tf^ leuure vcrwi i^ttdti^ incl vocttiontl 
' nctiviticsi . . . • 

6. Leiturc prcptrttion directly reltlcd to Am Education. Incret$cd cYpl»aai| oit^^^^^ 
]iM p<Hiitive effccil on art, muiicj dance , and drama. Thcicf ficldi, toov»ftcti cojiiidcrcd 
**exiri cuWicttlar'* ihould receive greater cmphasia in ^hoot programi. Ki^ciaUy for the 

- handicapped. have distinct therapeutic and education yaluef. It it Umely that 

: : incrcaie^^ concern for IcUurc educatioa coincides ivItH a curtent national movement^to 
7 iapand initructiohid i?Xoframg^ ill Arta Education^ f^ all hahdieapped studentt (Gcdde*; 
ji#SteinlW5; State team Re^ r| 

7. Qbordination of efforts between education and r<fcreatiori «eem» especially significarit ^hen 
dteaUng with hartdieapped young liiice more comprehensive service^ b^^^^ to^ 
aisist tli0 person deficienJ in oiie Or more areas of human development; > 

B. Many handicapped persons catt be expected h*ve disproif^rtionately largei^ amounts 
of leisure bectuiw o£ more limited employments This is espi^ciaUy ttjie With the more 
^verely handicapped poputatJon. Instead of less emphasis, schools need to place increased 
>;mphasU on recreatioti - . * . to transform the eXperiei^ce of enforced leisure from 'killing 
time^ into one where the individual may achieve his or her iiraixmum potential" (Nesbitt 
■ '■"etal^l5>74). '' -_ / , ; . . 

0^ The in<jre severely impaired individual requires very specific in atruction with eictensive 
opportiinitiei ovet time to dev.elop competencies in any area of learning. Leisure education 
can provide such opportunities and help bridge the gap between scbool and community 
for children whb nM more ptepiiratory ex^ 

10. Special educators are in a unique pbsiiioh to be advocates for special leisure education: 
a. Interv^ttiion during the early years is generally regarded the most critical time to 
i^fifeci learning; A Teisure thrust during 
of dwired altitudes, knowledge and skiUi is to be a 
k During school years, the classrfltom teacher has the distinct advantage of more inten- 
sively affecting child development than any other professional 



ttcdershipSuppoHmtaCpord^ 

jMlhough chcdtiraging, th^ movement t6 integrate recreation and leisure concepts 
within the special education curiiculiim i%currenlly beset with several m^jor problcins: 
i) Recreation ia^enerally yiewed by educatorl as ii low curricular priority. 2} there is 
A lack of supbOirt by personnel in leadership pbsitipjfis, and 3) There exists a l^ck of 
cooperative pi atihingf and coo By special education aiidt|?creation. In refer- 

encc to the fifrst prbblein,^ special education is to be a Stronger advocate for Jei- 
sure, Values regarding wh at i$ im portant to teadh will have Ip be modified. The ''right 
fotcciiafe-*^^^ 

comp^u fedii j biit it appears that less time and ciiergy will have to ht spent on sonie cstab- 
Jished subject afeas if leisure education is to receive ptoper emphasis within the Schpol's 
total ctifrii(3ijiluiii. it is a^ apparent that educators riefd to bc^^fsducaied" fegardiiig thci; 
4ioti*ntiaI Value of recreation as a tiaedium^fot jccpmp^ ifiahy "subject iiiiattei''* 
objectives. Greater u{ilizalibif of the OMtdoors^ both ^ucalipnal and 

Vecreatiorial objectives is one example. More e^i|hasiS^might be gi^en in athletic pro- 
gi^tos promoting sporte activities which pro^ 

td the individui^ it is also suggested ih^t somc traditional i^^ S^ibjects (i.c. inathe^ 
m^tica hiicause df computer tcchnolp^ ) itiight be modified in terms* of years taught aiid 
in iei'iiis of jrtirtlcular cgnt<^t 

coAipartmentaliziiig subject mattei: would 

ato ft^se more tiifte to^ ^ 

I3ie Second problem speaks to leadership: Thcte appears 'to be inainly gras* root in- 
ydlyeincnt by special educators iti promoting |eisure edueatiott. ^artidpation in this 
"inovement comes primarily frqm teachers with minimal siipport by regular education or 
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#ecirf eafic^tibn eiipetvisors^ direciors and other adiniriislrative per$ons in 

leadership po$Uion$. There & leadership support for special leiaure educaliorit but it 
has eoitie inaiiay , from leaders in tecreation^an^^ education. Again, Nesbiir, 

Neal, and Hillman (X974) are mentioned because of their most up-to-date and compre- 
hWsive di$cus9ibtt on recreation for exceptioiial childrcu arid youth. These auUiqrs 
present a incahiiigful rationale for special leiisurc education^ plus practical guidelines for 
ijrtpleincriting and ^ivaluating such sa^ices in s<*hool, community and institutional fi- 
lings. Current efforts are 4lso being mad^5 by the Information and Research Utilitation 
Center in Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped (IRUCJ to dissemi- 
nate infoitnation and materials on phyilical education and recreation to special edutjators 
on a national basis (Geddcs and Stein, 1974 a&b,1975)v The National Institute on 
Prograni Development and Training in Recreation forDeaf Blind Children, You^s and 
Adults is Busily engaged in encouraging training efforts and , disseminating information 
relevant to professionals in both special education and recreation (NesbitUnd Howard, 
W75t* It is obvious that special education leadership is wanting and that incircased 
attention should be given by the profession to promote administrative participation at 
national, slate and local levels. Here again the rapid jg^owtb of e^Uc&tion-ccnicre4 com- 
inUttity education leaders and the proposed commiJnity education specialists cit^d 
throughout this monograph is significant here. 

A elosely rdated problem is the lack of communicatiori between special ediicatoW 
and rjKjrcaitionists. Specialists tend to operate separate of each other in 

planning, implementing and^evaluating tecreatioU experiences for the h^dicappedc 
AtTiat recreation specialists do with handicapped childi^n during the school year and 
summer months in most instances has little relationship, if any, with leisure education 
efforts being made bjvt^^ special teacher/The converse is also true. $uc)i lack of cootdi- 
nation is not Unique to only these two groups. A critical gap in interdisciplinary coopera* 
tion exists among various professionals whose programs affect the handicapped^ 
their r€^reati>n And leisure. Speci^^^^e^ teachers, outdoor cdlucalion Specialists, 

physical educfition specialists, and therapeutic recreation sp^^^^ all involved in 

programs of service that haVe multiple implications for leisure preparation, but litde 
**teaming'^ is noted between these professionals^ This is also true in^fafnmg. 
^ Fortunately for the handicapped, 50me coordina- 
tion are being planted. One current example of edrnmunicatioh is tibe Special Olympics 
where classroom teachers and recreation Specialists many times team together in pre- 
paring studehts fo^ this activity at local and state levels- Special education teachers are 
also becoming more aware of and ijriterested in the ontrof-school activities of their stu- 
dents as they strive to provide them witli a ^^tbtal" education/Recognition df thfe^i^^^ 
portaface of recreation and parent effects on child development is positively forcing 
increased communication and cobpcration between the school, home and community. 
Gooperdtibn is also seen in recreation sponsored activities in the community that provide 
college and university students in education a practicum experrence j^ifli handicapped- 
youngsters^ Such involvement is related to changed thinking at college/university levels 
wliere special edticafors are including recriiation expene^ an integral part of their 
teacher training programs iBrartnan; 1973; l974a1. leadership advocacy^ fo^^^^^^ 
leisure education must be provide^^ 

^arnil tinning le^^ COiScerf with the goals irf this coniferc^^ 
in recreation for the handicapped demands coopcrati^^ andcoordinationby 
concerned agencies in the community. 

Curriculum Vevelopmtnt . ' * 

Ovisr the last two decades^ curriculum developers in sChbolpro^^ 



capped S^ive beeii i^nsitiVe to the need of a "totaP* turriculum ?or a "iataP* cliili ^^^^^^^ 
contf alt t(:^:regalat' cducalion, «pecial educators long ago implcmienlcd **life adjustmc^^^^ 
qUrriculums th$i |>rovid|ed fdt pjrepa^ration in such areas as persoriy and social s 
i^lf-hdp skjlia, preyqe^^^ iithcr areas deem^^d ni^essary to assist students 

: in adjusting to the Tealislic demands of thdr socicty^ Although Hf^^ adjustment curricu* 
iums have been popular in special education, the cognitive area of learning (dealing 
wifli the basic slcills or academics) has always ^received lop curricular priority. The 
a^ecUve ateii of learjfiittg (dealing more with feelings, interests, attibiide8, pe^^^ 
; awareness* expression) has usually received secondary consideration. Hccreaifipn and 
leisure have been viewed similarly andr until tec^ntly^ only cursory attention has been 
given to leisure eduetiition in special education cuirriculuin materials. Although cqncern 
with baiio skin development is a powerful moventtent today in schopVprograms^^^^i^ the 
hl&ndicapped, fte humamzatipn and aormalization are also operating andr 

have rc*focU$ed atlentibn on the n^ considering the '^whole" individual. As a 
r<4ttltv the worth of the individual is being stressed and his/hex right to a moj*c normal 
attd pewonali/ed^^ e^^ 

ration fp]r and participation in society is being advocated by special edUcalprs in their 
^worfc with even ihe more seve^^^ disabled. Related to this nlO^^ but on a naore 
limited s^ale, the right to reeteatiOn and leisure is being advocated and curriculum 
produiits incpj^Oraling leisure e emerge in $pecial education, 

i A case in point ill an Oregon slate curriculum guide recently developed for use with 
mildly retarded studentei t Oregon State Bept. of Education, 1974) ^ A part of the guide 
relating to leisure activities, public recreation facilities follows for illustrative purposes. 
GommUnity educator's could ^ 

In addition to the typical area^ of inslrublion foUnd in most such guides (i.e,, reading, ' 
math)^ the Towdtd Contpeiehcyj (1974) publication includes the area' of Leisure time 
as an **equal partner'* in pro\iding a total education to the special education student 
Figure 2 presents the I'ecreatipn settipn covet* page Of this publication^ 



FtGURE 2: Refcr^alion section covei* pag^ of Tjeaehcr Edition. ^Tcom: Oregon State 
Department of Education; Tomard^ Com^^ Guide for IndivHualhed In^ 

structioh. Sahmy Oregon, March 1974, pp. 275-276. 



AREA 6.0.0 
LEISURE TIME ACTWmES 
pefihttion: . ■ '•^■■'■^y ' ''r 
Area 6* Leisure time Activities, refers primarily to helping Students become J^ore 
cOnipetcnt in planning, Belectingv enj dyings and p>articipating in recreation activities 
during theiifown free tim is given to a variety ofscho^ 

aWayifjeom^SchOol activitt^ j|n f *I^^^P^ ^ made tb separate the sfeills an^ knowledge 
neededi for recreational activities^*^^^^ voluntary participation iu the activities. 

__J?fiL^io/?flffe /^^^^ r - — ~ = = ^ A- 

With many people having from 30^ to 40 hoiirs a Week in leiaiure time, the importance of 
recreational activities it increasing. In Order to make effec^ve Use ^ 0 titee, 

'J- Sttident$ need to become familiat with the activities livailable to thcni- Jt caimot b 
assumed that students with learning problems will independently pursue a variety of 
jysture timft'activitiesi Therefote^ it Is important tfiat leadiers plaii^eOifio inst^ 
- time for teaching leisure time^ activities. 
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Jht teachcrV guide includci mpdel crilcrion midsujrcmcnt statements ( CMS ) . They have 
been wjritten to clarify the intent of sub-goals and to assist teachers in dcveioping specif c 
criteria: for evaluating in^ student performance. Teachers arc expected to adapt 
4 moderCMS and extend it to more specific teaching situations. To illustrate, one sub- 
goal and CMS have been sel^ted from Area 6 and are presented below. Afeo presented 
are two examples ext the model CMS written by teachers for ^ specific student or 
iAm. The extended examples have l^een written to reflect diflercttt curriculum levels. 

Mmtration.fortor^^ * ' , 

dO Q LEISURE TIME A 
>ttbUeracIlitie« > * 

(5^15.0 ypluntarily utiUzes public f^^^ ^ 
643.3 Voluntarily visits museum. / ^ 
^^^ V ^f^en the opportunity.^ t^^^^ 

^ Ci^^-v ar^ history, Miencej, . ^ *^;HHthe student vok^ 

■■■ .ihusetuit, ■ ',, ' \ - ■ - ■ ■ ^ 

Extended measurement stateme^^ 
^Elementary I^elr After ha^^^ takcri a field trip to a historic museum^ the student 
voluntarily takes home the information about the location, cost, and hours and 
petsuades someone to take him to the museum. 

Secottdary level; Aftct studying various museums, the student voluntarily visite or 
more of the miuseums studied. 

In addition to basic cortccpts included iu the ab^Ojiemcmioned guid'^ Ci.e/ individualized 
curriculum^ bchaviorai objectives, measurement criteria)^ the following should be of 
particular Inter^t to^educatorsahd recrcators workirig witfi the handicapped 

1, Included hi * school curriciilum it «; »ectioh Leiiurc Time Activities dciigncd for use 
by spfcitl eductUon tetfchcrsworkkg with hahdiCap^d yoUngiter* in « cluiroom »cttihg^. 
A wide range of recrettibtt outcoriicii typietlly not included in cducttion cumculuml «te 
iniJorporfted into theiir fnitiruet^^ 
i iiii tcrmi of leadership for ipecisi Jeiture edUcJttion, the State Dcpartra^ht of Education 
has adopted To«/ardf Cdmpcfc/iciy' as a sUte gtiid<^ andJs diitribUtinK it to all EMR teaehcrs 
iH Oregon for cmployinent in their proirani* at both elementiry and secondary leVeli. 
Aware that leiiure eduication Is a iieW curriculum priority and an area foreign to many 
teacher*, strong admiiiiilrativ<^ leadership and iri-icrViee training is being provided ttr 
encoiirage a^hange of atUtude oil ih^pa^ 

In contrast to other curriculum areas of the guide, the sectiori 6n leisure deals wi A both 
acquisitioii of desired skills and Concepts and With their transfer into reaMife settings 
oUt-of schoOl. In other words, ah ittempt is made to observe student growth in acquiring 
^the skills and knowledge ne eded f or recreation activities and to iiote the extent to which 
such competencies facilitate voluttliury jpartidpation by the >bungstcr in similar activitie* 
during bii/her free time-. FigUre 5 jllustrates the dual nature of curriculum content in the 
leisure Tjnie «ie<;tion of fow^^ 



FiGtJftE S; Selections illiMstrating the dual nature of curriculuni content in Studem Edi^ 
tioflg* From dregon State fepartmcft t of fiducation, Toward Competency^A Guide 
jor Jndivmuaivted Immctioii. Salemy Oregon, March 1^74^ pp. 152-1S4. 

^,12*0 Emesses skills and knoiotedge HecessUry f or using public recrtaUdnal fatUititsl 
6jM L^onstratcs knowledge of nearest park.^^ - 
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D«mon»tr«lc» knowledge of B^iurctt^^^ c - 

6.12,3 B^monttrttcf knowledge of iiciutnmUwu%^ 

0emon>trtt« knowledge orneireii theater; 
412.5 D^i«on»tMtc« knowledge of thofiiir. ; ^ 

412*6 Dtmonttrttet knowledgi^^^ 
6 Jl7 D^monitrtief knowledge of loci^U 
6424 DtoOnitrtlcf knowledge of local re^^^ 
6.12.9 Pcmonitrttct knowledge of the 
6;12.10 bemon»trtlet knowledge of ichool fpectttdr 
6.12.11 1)cmonitratc»knowM|e of out^ficho^^^ 
6.12.12 Niraetpkcef/orftnizationt which provW 
6J2.13..-' 

64244.. ■ ■•• . ■.■ - . 

6.13.0 V<>iuntarilyutUizeMpublhrecredtu>nd 

6.13.1 Voluntarily loci to a p*rkf ^ 

6.13.2 Volui^tarily goeato the too. 

643*3 Voluntarily vUitamu^^ ■ 

643.4 Voluntjuilyattcndadrtniati 

6.13»5 Voluntarily attends *chool*«ocial events. 

6*1^.6 Voluntarily attend* local attrtctions. _ _ 1^ : . „ _l 

6.13.7 Voluntarily attendt vehicle races, 

643A Voluntarily participatcs as a spectator in *ch<H)l athl^^^ 

643.9 VolunUrily Uses local recreational facilities. 

64340 Voluntarily uses puhlic library. 

For purposes of this eottfcrcnec, the latter pi)int is particularly $ignificAnl^ Both cdu^ 
cators and rccreator$ should be more coticerricd about the application value of their 
program for the handicapped, about the amount of carry-oVer their plihncd activities 
have for future events, and in shorty the degree to which the handicapp€«J child is more 
motivated and skilled as d rcsttlt of our efforts 16 help him/her meet cttrrertt and future 
leisure needs in a mofe indepijndent and self-directed mi^ dealing >vitti cur- 

xictilum dcvelopitient in lei$urc edluca tion, it is recommended that more attention be 
giveii to determining the degree to which handicapped students more willfully direct 
their recreation activities in the home and iiommtinity^ U is certain that attention to 
voluntary participation in recreation as an educational task^ will necessitate closer com* 
rnunicatibn between educators^ patents, recteators, physical educators and other inter* 
bstcd persons able to observe student parUcipatiOn and progr^s in community recreation 
activities*.; ■■■ ' ' ' . -' ^ ■ _ . . 

In ternii* of inherent value, Nm^^ states that ^ . I socio^CTcativc-leisure 

activities for the handicapped are in fact physiCaUy, socially! emotionally^ and intcUec- 
tually therapeutic'' ^Ncal (1970) and Berryman il^&j stress that ther^cutic recrea^ 
tion ^Iso shonld be Viewed as to bring dboUt a desired change in 

the behavior of the bandiciipped iftdividiial. \*7h^ the latter statement reftects a J^ela* 
tively recent tiferid in therapjftitic tecreation^ special education has been moving qiiite 
aggressively for sonie time relative to planned int<erveritions with JhandiCapP*^ y<*""g- 

jterS;^__J_:_/_^,-^:; , r-:'-—--- ^ -r^-^t^^^^^!^:-^^-^^-:^ ^ ; 

In Special <Slficati thcte is Wide ace<^ptattce and use of individiial |«ie«snient, 

prescriptive programming aiid iiieAAurement of sttident perf onriance as base* for effect 
tivc instructiOnv Go^is and objective cdrisist^ntly Stated in 

terms of desired student behaviors that are observable and measurable. From the au- 
thor^ experience, statemchU typically employed by many tecteators to describe oiit^ 
comes of ^circatibil activities for the handicapped have been too There 
hat been i tendency by the f ektreatiottist to spe^ in generalities (i.e. personal fulfi 
i^ntj emotionally dierapelitiCj self satisfying, socially worthwhilej when subscribing 
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to the values of recrealioii and Iciaure activities. Noi that these aren't relevant goal>, 
bat in terins of raore qlcarly communicating the dircttioii for ihterventidn or inatruc* 
tion, it is proposed that increased attention be givea t;^ employing a competency based 
model of intervention. Especially with the ^ieverely handicapped, there appearnj to be an 
even greater need to employ such an in^^^ 

Through extensive experience in working widi the severely handicapped, special edu.* 
catdrs are now concluding that ^uch learners have behavioral repertoires uniquely dif* 
fercnt from their age peers. According to Brown and York *\ . . most severely 

handicapped studenU inanifest severe speech and langiiage deficits, severe behavioral^ 
managenient problems, severe imitation deficits, severe academic skill acquisition defi* 
cits.*' Unlike even their mildly handicapped peers, many severely handicapped children 
have extensive vision, hcar^ and motor deficits, are not toilet trained, don't self -feed, 
-sclf^drcss, tod don^t attend or respond to social stimuli. In addition! WL«iny such children 
seU*mutilate and selfstimulate. iTie point is that procedures typically Ui^jd by teachet^, 
parents and recreatora in affecting chan ge with normal and mildly handicapped children 
are of lesier value with severely handioapped students. "Jii our view, diere is a direct 
reiationship between the level of the student disabiHty and the com^^ 
icacheriJ, le.^ the more pronounced die levd of disability^ the more specific and precise 
are the competencfes required of the-teachers . * " (Sonlag, Burke, and York, 197^)> 
The Implication ior this conference ^i^ because of the current trend to provide equal 
access to public services fOr all children, recreationists will ht serving increasing num- 
bers of severely handicapped persons and should prepare themselves by ^Hurting in'* on 
methods found successful lu dealing with this special 

Communication and coordination with special education seems more important than 
ever today; In support of intervention programs that: define goals and obj^^tives in terms 
of specific behavioral changes on the part of the recipient, it is xttoxxm^MW^ud pto^ 
icssionak in recreation explore instructional models currently being employeo^ WilK 
handicapped children in special education. Proponents for such appfoac^i havu afip 
recently surfaced in the physical education and recreation fields (Gedtlcs «n4 Btfem* 
19/4a; 101'4b; Comptons 1975) . As a point of reference, three Curricttlutti prbgratns 
are recommended that are currently being employed with the handkapiMsd by ^^ipecial 
edncators in^regon fMental Health Division, 1973; Oregon State Department of Edu- 
cation^ 1974; Teaching Research Divisi < 

A perusal of such curriculums plus others Common to special edaCi&tion ^jsveMlt ^i^' 
following basic concepts most often employed in a competency baiedjntervehtidn miiiith 



FiGORi 4: Selections illustrating mc^ each objejillvei^ 

Edition, i^rom Oregon^ State Department of Educatloni tomti CompiiteHi^ :^ 
Guidi^ jor tndividmlized Instruction, Salem, OregOUj March, 1974, pp,J99-30S^^ 

L The teschlht of the hahdictpped •tudeiii U m%i Hp^roprlatcly i(cCoth|)|tsHc^ tHrciUgh a 1 
systematic apprbach to ihdivfduiill^^ ^ 
* "2. Gcmtent-for^^^^^^^ by precliely dritoetlittii bfchiVidwl «ibjmivei^ 

In other word*, content is prciiented as individual lUtetttfehtt Of deiiir^ stiident imicc^mes 
^ Stated j> behavioral or pferf^ 

3i Etnphaiis it on itudcnt aecjuiiitlort of *^ecific 'tohcept», kttowledgt and ikillt ihtk ire 
^ meastirablc, Pocuiiha; dn ttudent perforftiailce ltdliUtes meMtUreiii^ht bit iHrliVidiial 
progteis and ptovfdes data for preiei'ibiiif ongolrtif liistrUctibft. 
4. ^student prditrcii CscbjeVeittcnt of obj(!cliVe»)f li a direct Ittdicator of fcttiittibnil effi^- 
iistmt. Ihstructiuriil epthpetciicjy l# tHU* detcrinifted tbirdligh dii»t:sei in desired leartiei: 
behavior, 

5v Teacher Cmiculumi Ai.^ Qrgahix^ 
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cttrattialivc tccordi for tracliirtgr «iudent pfogre^t thrdugh A hot^d in Figure 3* -> 

Toward Compeiencv^Uowi for d^^^^^ * 
6^ Pcrformaiicc Indiciiom or^ me^iure^ient Cfitem are uiually specified foi ni^iieurJng each 
: ob/ective &t laak* Unftjue lo Toward Competency, is a Teacher Guide (see Figured) which 
pr<>vldf* a eriienon i^^^ 

iiud^nr aehievcment and determinbg stud participation relative to eaeh objective^: 

PnMt Recreational Facilities 

6;12,0 Possesses skills and knotvledge ntcfismr hr using public teereati0n<il. jmliiies. 
412.1; 0cjmoii8trale» knowledge of nearest parL / 
GMSi fCiven an opportunity learn a^omI the park nearest ta his hon1e» the student verh^ly or 
i hon^erbally eommunieates it* fe^^ (ie*# eityt county, state, na- 

tiunali*.* J^/; ^ 
:W2.2 Demon«irate» knowledge of Jiearest 260. V 
CMS? Civen an opportunity to learn ^ohiit the neai^est zqp, the fctudent communicates verhally 
or nbn^verbally; it* location a 
$i\%Z 0cftion$tratct knowledge of nciure^t museuJji. 
CMSr GiVen an opportunity to learn jdJout museutns ti.e.rart^^ 
COmmtlfiiWeikwbally or non-verballyvthe location and^ 
''of muftetim. ^ . 

6;I2.4 Dcmonatrate^in^ 
CA^; Given an opportunity to leam about theaters, the student communiirates vCrball or non^ 
Verbally* the locatibn and characteristics of the theater nearest to his hbme. 
6J2^ Demonsiratea knowledge of the fair^ j 

CMiS: Given an opportunity to leam about fairs Ci.e.t school, county, state, . ^ .), the student 
J ' communicatee verbally or non verbally the pcUrticalar characteristics arid loeiiion of two 
/ kinda of f airs. ' 

hX2A l)cmpnitrateakn0Wjedge<»fvehSclerace tracks. 

\ CMS: Given an-opportunity to learii about a loearvehicle race track (i.e., automobile, motor- 
V eyiple, » * .>> the student communic^ieB verbally or non-verbally, the locations and charac^ 

teristic» 0f vehicle race itack^* 
' 6.12.t liemdnMrate* knowledge of locid ^ipectstor attracite 
CMS: Given an opportunity to learn ^boutfeal ^pec^^^ 

the student describes three typei of spectator attjractionsf at the tinie of their appeetrance in 
hl^local cummiinity and enuih^^ 
6.12.S; DeMortsirates knowledge 6f local r^creMi^ -** a xnt/-A 

CMS: Given an opportunity to learn about locaHecreational facilities Ci.e., YMCA^ 1 WCA* 
/ ; Park Bureau^ howling alley, , . , the student describes verbally or non-verbally the major 
recrcalional op)ptorturihie« available at eache * 
6 J2i9 Demonsiratei knowledge of thep^^^ ^ 
CMS^ ^ Given an opportunity to learn atout the public library, the student communicates verbally 
or non verbally the major services availab^^^ 
6.12.ia Bemonltrates knowledge of school ^peci 
CM$: Given an oPporturiiiy to learn about school spectator athletic events* the student commu- 
nicate* verbaliy or tiori verbally, hi 
dilHl Xtemonstrale* knowledge Of out^of^schoolspecta 
CMS: Given an opponilnity to leam abdut out-of-school spectator athletic^^^^^^ the student 
cbmttiUnitate^ verbllly or hon-VcrbaUy his awareness of -.^-...^4^-ii|p^) events When 

they occur. ■ . ■V"^'.*.' 

6J2;12 Names^places/organizations Which provide in^rUcti recreational activities. 
CMS: Given an oj)portunity to learn aboiit places/organizations 

rtcreational activities tr.e.i Park Bureau/ YMCA* WCA* Boy« Club. . > ':\y the attidetit 



6.13.0 VduhtatihymUizespiiUk^m^ 

6.13.1 V^^ _ . , > i V . i 

CMSt Given the opporturiityr l^owledge of the route to a park, and a mode of travel, the student 
Voluntarily igoeii to the park on At least t^^^^ 
6.13:2 Voluntarily goes to the aoo. <^ 
CMS? Given the opportunity, the ftie*ft«*afld knowledge of a route to theioo, the student volun- 
tlirily 40e* to the t6o on a 
6^3 Voluntarily^^^^ . 
GMSf Given the opportunity, the meansVand knowledge ^^^^^^ ( i.e., art, history^ 

' »cienee,,w *)r the itudent Voluntarily goii8.t^ 
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W3*4 VdwnUrily attend* dfanuticp^^ - ■ \. 

CMS: fciven the ppponunity, the meah$, and knowledge of an event (i.e., §chQoi drama, little 
\ H theater, . . .) , the slud^int voluntarily attend* at leait oiie dramatic pretentation. 
Vpluntiurny attends iK^hool social events. 
CMS? Oivef^ the opportumly, the means, and knowledge ofaaocw^ (i.e., carjiival, 

irt iair, ♦ . .1 , the ttudent voluntarily attend* at least two events during the »chool yetr. 
643.6 YpIunUrily attends local attractloni. 
CMS: Oiven the Opportunity, fhe means^ and awayejiess of local attractions Ci-e.; circus, concert, 
^ fcitivri** the student voluntarily attends two^d^ 
643^7 Voluntarily attends vehiclexaces. ■ 
CMS; Given the opportunity, the means, and awareness of vehicle race events, the student volun- 
tarily attends two or more vehicle races. >■ * 
ypluhtwily p*rticipatc* as a spectator in^school athletic cVen^community events. 
CMS: Given the opportunity, the means, and awareness of iii-school athlctic/commuiiity events, 
-i^* A the student voluntarily participates as a spectator at five or more events. 
6.13.9 ^ Voluntarily uses local recreational facite 
CMS? Given the opportunity, the means, and awareness of local recreational Ci.e., bdWlirtg alley, 
tkating'sreha, ^ . .) , facilities, thentudent voluntarily usei local recreation facilities ihiet 
prmore^imes. 
643.10 VoluntaniyU^ 
CUBi GiVett tWopportunity and the means, the student Use* the public library two or more 
- , ■ time*. ■ ■ ■ '\ ■ ■ - .:, ■ 



The ^mplbyinent of a competency based intemntion inodel in dealing With t^rcation 
and leisure ^hoiild iniprove conunuriication and coordination between teci^cator* and 
special educatoris. One benefit is that such professionals would have a common base f6r 
sharing and utilizing information on child progreas. UtilizaU^B Of such information 
wotdd dssist professionals in prescribing more individual and developmental intervem 
Hons f0r the handicapped; For example, recreation specialists receiving progress data 
obtained by teachers during the school year WoulB have a helpful baseline to plan arid 
initiate individualized progrtos^f^ in out^of-school and summeriT 

ptdgrams; Likewise, special educators communicatirig closely with recreators and re^ 
ceiving reports on childinierest andprogress in community retrca benefit by 

having Uprto-date information for improving /Actr instrucdonal pr in special 
leisure education during the school year. Prescriptive programming could also serve aS 
stimuIu*^for solving other types of^cOordination pt0bfemt8 during the school year. Con- 
tinuity in program, adtivities^ elimiriation of Unnecessary duplication of efforts, and 
increased communication between clhild, parents and professionals Would be Enhanced 
by this curriqular approach* Stein (1973) stresses that the ainount of duplication of 
eifort and activity in recreation between groups at aU leveU is '^horrendous:" GonsidSing 
curriculum materiliis aloriei, increased communication between special education arid 
recreation would fac^ilitate sharlrig and development of mater^^^^ appropriate for both 
groups dealing with the handicapped <ihild. Regardless of the curricular approach^ it is 
appareritthata mor*5 total conimUnity rccreatiori effort is needed.' 

In concluding this Section, it should be stressed that special education m^diods Ate 
riot being espoused as a panacea for improvirtg rei^reati6)i«iH^leistire for the handi- 
-^fiedi, J^w^ recejrtniended^tha^ in r c(*pafiotl take a doser 4ook- 

at sueh methods for purposes of determiriing their apti^licability for providing more 
meanirigful s*5r^ to the disabled. Likewise^ it is ^so reconmaended tfiat specials 
cators take a closer look at what the recreation fiejd offers relative to their approach in 
reaching such individuals^ Special educators need to mind that all behavior is 

ftot prc "measur^cl'* in education is far more ap^^^ 

in terms of present technolo^ to the cognitive domain versus the affective domairi^ arid 
that ^especially for the handicapped, the affective area of developmerit is critically im- 
portarit. \"t^e all know that handicapped persons need additional support for de^elopirig 
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pijiitiyc attUudci, fecling$ and sclf-conccpU* The author feels that the recreaUon fiisld 
J itt inany-Tespectgis ahead 0f education 1^ affective area as an important 

lurea: of progratn intetvention. Emphasis on self awareness, self expression, s^lf-direction, 
«u<JCC|f,; and fun are Well tccogniied concepts in recreation programming. Recognition 
^ that recreation experiences 4ri^ inherently therapeutic And positively affect inner growth 
^are other ImpOjCtant concfcpts educators Would do well to consider more closely^ To some 
extent^ it seemft that ipeciat education and specialized recreation have been operating at ^ 
; ■ separate ends of the continuum in terms of their methods of serving children* A greater 
recogttitioii o^ and a closer alignment of efforts is in order. 

4- child with an impairment that affects his/her learning requires more individualized 

b • . and direct learning experiences. Special educators h^w Been especially sensitive to the 
I need for involving handicapped children in learning experiences directly related to their 
environment* A recent Sample of this effort has been the involvement of Jiandicapped 
children in the outdoors as an^^xtension of the classroom program. There is now in- 
creased rwrOgnitiort by special educators that ^e ou^ 

school program, that a relevant education must extend beyond the contrived environ- 
ment of the classrooihrand that outdoor prog a medium for integrating con* 
cepts from spfecial education, therapeutic recreation^ physical education and environ- 
ni^mal cdu^jition. Of special interest ts that strong agreement ndw exists among various 
professionals regarding the importance of the outdoors. Special educators, community 
education specialists, therapeutic recreation specialists and environmental educatfon 
specialists, although Operating from different points of view, arc5 all involved to ^me 
extent in imptementing outdoor programs for the handicapped* A review of selected 
/* literature in the three fields reveals widespread agreement regarding the benefits 6t 
involving yOUUgsters, and: especially the handicapped,, in the outdoors (Blackman^ 1974*, 
Brannan,li)69, 197^ 1974b; Nes^^^ 

If the outdoora iprdvidcs cxteinsW^ 

. cew expedcncci. ' ' ■ * 

2* iti^hnkt ot IttLTn by cnsbling ydungstcrs to directly apply slcilla and 

'■f'':'"' ; CQtttci)t$ to **re«r life pro^^ 

% 3; ttfr Duldbori id inhcrentiy motivatlhg tnd iheripisutie'becsuse of the futa *nd sdvcnture 
ssiociltcd with exjl^nericirig th^^ 
^ ^,4, Sociil development is incresied thrbugh interdependence and iritcrtctions ivi.th jpecrs 
4tod sdulU. Tmt rdstionihips wth otlie^^ 

The outdoors provides for chirscter building through *elf*dircctcd Icamin^, problem 
Solving iind decili^ftmskin^v - 
6. The outdoors eim help develop iifetinic icirttiii^E skills (j**., problem solving, ohscrvstion* ^ 

skill t, in quititiveneii) . 
7* I'he Outdoor* en«bl^5s3^ 

81 Yourtgitert ire able to **bpen up" *nd r^ptnii their indiviilutl selves through the more 
Jrtformd and relaxed Jitin^^ / 
^,;^^L^^ in, mLturejtid jir ^ 

logical setting for developing A^Ateneii^ 

Need fotCdmnnunity MucaiimProcesy^^ Be Implemented 

Although agreement exists among various professionals regarding the value of otit* 
door experiencing: for die handicapped^ the most common denoihinator secnis to be tunnel 
viiion., At in other areas of programming^ there i# a Jack of interdisciplinary planning 
dnit'coordinition of acHMties fietWeeri professionalis involved with ontdoor curriculumSi 
SpedikI educators^ community edueators^^^^T^ specialistii itnd environmehtal edtication 



$j^aiisfts tend to operate separate of cacK)i6|iier leven thbUgE ^oals are similar and 
; chtt the same in niany instaric^^l^Si^^^ charge, challenge and 

opporttiriity of comttiunitx 

%ecia^ educators have only recently attendecl to leisure education, and u$c of the 
^ 6uta5^ during the schopl/ycar w\ ; 

i V Jl'^^^iiu occurs^at the elementary level, Environm^ specialists^ 

r^^twK w "view^^iidooriir^ 

relati<)nship td ^e ongoing dassroon^prbgran^ aft& the contribution of an outdoor pro* 
: gram eniployed^^tt a developmental basis at all levels the schp(rf cutricul^^ 
atIoaspe<5iaUst$ te^^ operate weelcerid aiid s^^ (outings, day camiiing, 

- >rc9idetrt^ cam|iing) with the "flierapeUtic'*-!^^ the main goal^^Httle attehtioh )» 
given to incorporating '*abadcniic'Va^^^^ of the recreation 
experience* , It is suggested that a closer look be gw^^^ 

^ between outdoor education and recircation progranas* Aren't such programs operating 
witi^^^^ stresses 'learning about'Vand 

another stresses ''^recreating in" the natural environment, both iactually involve children; 
in many similar activities. Certainly fun^ enjoyment and adventure ^rc outcomes f or all_ 

^ progfanis in the butdoors. According to Sirvi^ (10721 it nitight be only a-thattef^^ 
^einantics. This ieems especially trUe if ah expanded cbncept of outdoor programming 
is employed by various prjogrto^ expanded concept of the oirtStSprs recognis^es the - 

- *Vholehes^^^^ 

Instead of cbtnpartinentaliz^^ should take ittbre ad^^^ 

- vantage of the outdoors to -'capture- the mafty experiences that are available (toth ^ 
educational and recreational) and not be restricted by iraditiohal program philbsophy. ; 
Eioiiptoyihg thisi a{!)^roacli) activities and experiences are viewed in terms of their many 
values and appropriate planning carried out so that multiple dbjectives are achieved. 
For exainpte, aeademic^ sOcialy emotigi^l, physical, and aesthetic outcOiUes can be 
achiev^ thrpugh music adtiyi^^ more effort needs 
to be inade to integratej^atfiing experiences a^ less ieffort expended on segregating 
learning experieriees>^fwe truly Utilize the outdoors, traditional divisiojris between sub^ 
ject areas andpi^fi^ams wiillargely disappear. Naturally, maximum utilization of the 
outdbor^;>edium demands increased cooperation between recreators, special educators, 

^unentai education spe^^ialists, physical educators, dOmihunity educators and other 
interested groups^ Maxiniun^ atilizajtipn means coordinated planning, implementatibn 
and evaluation of outdoor programs. Such interdisciplinary cooperation isn't easy, but 
can he greatly facilitated when professionals deseribe their progratn in terms of specific 
outcomes for ehildren. As indicated earlier, clear specification c»f objectives can be a 
valuable tool for cbmmiiihicating program outcome^ to others andcinitiating team plart" ;^ 
nirtg. Brannan (1075) and Kline (1973 J have employed a behavioral model in develop- 
irig instructional materials for U^e with youngsters in the outdoors. These materialsj ; 
develpped by educator^f integrate recreation and environmental education, dondepts iti; 
outdbbr curriculum^ There is inuch evidenee tbday that increased ^'bordination of service > 
is needed and will produce more cff^ by greatly reducing dupiication bf 

eff or tSf time, money and talents, If We as prof cssiorials agree that an important goal for 
the handicapped is tlieir development of lifetime attitudes and skills, our cbncern should 
be moi;e with the many objectives whicb can occur in the outdoors, whether they be 
called educational br recreatibnaL 

Homalization for the Handicapped 
Ncibitti Jf, et at (19741 state that ''No more than one-fifth of the nation^ ill, and 
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A han4fc*ppi5d fire r<«w^^^ an4 leisure . . ^ 

[ ] it iV 4pi^rtftt th^t a ttj'ongfir advocacy ncedi, tojbe provided by rfucatori and recjt?ator» 
Iwil^ing «p<Ki5ial pqpuU^^^ and leisure opp6rtUnitie$ for the handicapped 

are 16 apptoxiiiiate tfidr **ttptitiar poert. Ai pr^ipualy inei?tion<^j an encouraging 
tt<jn4 if the initiation of leiiure education within whoo^^ 

capped. A#ai$tant^ from ipecial educatpri to provide fiudcnlir w coinp^ 
tendc* to direet their leiaute tiine and participate Jn nornial recreational activitica ia 

^ng:OVlwrdU0i^lrS^ 
aaftprvwill rconain advocacy it aiisumed by regulajr education and recre- 

atipnteadera to meet tiie recreation and leiiUre needs of the handicapped. Here again, 

^coiaittunity eduiatipn^^^^ 
be inyaluable; in helping to **bring it tpgether." It ^ encpuraging: ionpte that in public 
eduirf lion todays, regular 'fducalori are awuniing iivcreafted teiponiibility for delivering 
inttructional iew*ce tp the handicapped* Suchjin-etfort ia pppularty^ at rntdn^ 

I^fcF^mmgr^ mai«$treaming ii probably the mpit con^ 

tpicuoUi trend in ipecial edlication today and refllecta a general movement throughout 
the country to end die iiolation and negleet pf exccptiprtal individuals In an oft quoted 
apeciiJ educaiipn publication, Birch (1974) defihet the term a« auch: **Mainilreaming 
implfea the following operating prindp^ their edu* 

"^^^tion^ifregute 

clasie^ 0r special achools only when the necessity to do ipo ii shoWn and Only fot the 
period tequircd to prep^ris the pUpils for return tp t^gulat clawes.'^ 

I^hei^ is no doubt fliat ma 
primarily affecting the^^m^ tan be cxpeclcd to provide siniilaf under^ 

standing and educational oppottunities forihe severely handicappedv Of special signifi- 
cance iilt that special itd not regular-educators have advocated for this changei 
there h unanimity among Special edutjatprs tegarding the rights of th^ handicapped td 
experience the sam^s life opportunities as their normal p«?ers, In addition, the oppor- 
tunity to model their ^'notmal" peets^^ as a more effective tool^for 
changing bc^havipr ttian to provide Segregated education where tHet "a^pical" behaviors 
of their handicapped peisrs ate the pri fpt mainstreamin 
point to the advantages f or the noi^mij child* learning about and accepting^ d^ 
in human behavior is be*t accomplished through long term ^apnal experience with 
individuals. who demcnstrate various bchayiqir patlerni* fostering pOsitiViP attitudes 
about individual ditferenees is mdre natural in an integrated a«itting where /'handi* 
capped** jitudents are not set apa^^^^^^ * 

How dpei mainstreaming att^tspeciaiiied recreation programs for the han(Ucapped? 
ItoW does this movement affect rw:enl;jffort^ by spe^ialeducators to include leisurc^e^ 
cation ai part orthfejtchool curriculum for th^^ lliese are difficult qu^tions 

to' answer^^ut it appears more critical than ever that special educators, recreators and 
other interested groups communicate dosaly regarding the implieatldns of th||s move* 
ment. Special educators are now asking questions that nie^^^^ 

l^^vlng #p<Hiial p If mainstreaming is being prompted^ b special cducatota, 

slioutdh^t specialised recreators be prompting simitar aervices tp be provided thd handl* 
capped by general r<i^^^ it self-d^^feaiing to mainstream in ichool activities 

and Segregate in community rcc^ Why continue Special Olympics for^ 

the Handicapped f Why not expend similar effort to mainstream handicapped youth in 
regular sports and athlttk programs? What is the need for segregated bowlings dancesj 
; praftsv outings and other recreation activities typically sponsored by specialised recre* 
ation programs for thfr handicapped? Why camps for special populations? Shouldn-t 
we bi^ promoting regular camp programs to assum<^ primary responsibility for the dis* 
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nhleit IjsnH inainsWeaming a tpikl community responsibility? What is the implication 
foir service groups and agencies that have traditionaHy supported se^^ educa- 
tion ^and recrcaUon programs for the handicapped? What is the implication for com^ 
injunity edticalion pm^ These and many other questions demand dur attention, 
but raiiing questioi^s regarding more **nOrmalwed" services, for the handicapped doe& 
not imply that mainstreaming is olcatly understood Of acccspted by all special educators. 
On the contrary, many questionsi remain unanswered today xegarding the meaning of 
n^itutrcaniingj^^ 

y^hould serve. A recent report discusses pfoblemli and issues Raised at a state sponsored 
in^titnte on mainstreaming held for Oregon teachers, administrators, and professors 
representing speeia^and^^egula 

, Many of the queistions raised at this institute demonstrated the need for cle 

, gnidellnes in mainstreaining. handicapji^d students into regular education. The majority 
of parUcipants at thisi^ principle of mainstream- 

ing,. hat there was a distin<*t lack of JcnowWge and agircen^eni regarding the inan^ impli- 
eatjons of this movement 

Althotigh specific to special education, many questions raised at this institute seem 
ecJuaUy appifeahle to sp^ialiwd jrecreators faced with similat proWems. IS^at are^^ti^ 
criteria iot determining which handicapped individuals ai'e test suited for mainstJeani'^ 
ing? Are We ialkingaBout^upportivejierViCet to the mildly handicapped^ But speciaiised 

^ietvices to the severely hah^ oUt^ future rdles as specitJists? V^at 

asiurance do we have that regular prograiris Will continue to provide the quality pf 
service prcviou% deVetoped by spcdializcd personnel? Will inainstrcattjing addrjess 
itihi^lito a "tpfal?VcurriCulum foir the handicapped jjhild (t-e., Jiving' skills, prevocational 
traijfting, leisure education j ? What typt? of ground work needs to be laid to prepare 
teguUr teachers and administrators^ W receive increased numbers of handicapped 
youngsters? Won^t mainstreaming^ to^ be sUccessfu^^ the understanding and active 
cbOpetaiioji of the total handing staffs pai^ents, students and community ? What research . 
is available to support tnainAtreaming and prtivid^^uidelines for i^ In^ 

- reference to the latter question, Nesbitt and Hansen (1072) andliillman (1970) p^fttt 
to the paucity of r(n^atch related to integrated inodels of recreation for Uie handicapped. 

Regardless of the type of delivery systems employed in the future for providing edu^, 
cation and recreation services to the handicapped person^ it is apparent that special and 
community educators and therapeWtierecreatiori specialists need to Be invoIvgdin advo* 

.catei roles to ensure appropriate service to th.e handicapped. Berryman (1970) stresses 
the need for increa^^^ planning and cdoperatibn within the community to 

serve the handicapped* Again, it se^nis reasonable to predict that specialited educatoi^s, 
COnimunity educatori and tecreators will serve as strong advocates to bring about such 
changes. Of special significance for this conference, ii that the specialedueation ptofes/ 
sion is feeling an increased responsibility for attending io the recreation and leisure 
needs of handicapped studentiii. Ai stated by Nesbitt et al (1974)^ "Recreation and/ 
leisure ate importantf-doubly importan to handicapped children and youth. No pro^ 
fessional giroup in America is in a^ better position to make this point and io adyocate the 
development of recreation services • f of handicapped children and youth than ar^ speciat 
educators*'' > 
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Mainstream^ Fad or Fact? 

By Uth W. Wbishahn --^ ■ 



It i« intdreiitihg to observe the patallel itiovement and changes in service delivery tp 
hahdicdplied individuals i^^peCiat^ education, recreation, and cominunity edugation. 
While the COiiccpt of alteriilm^ve delivery ^ystcps is ribt hijw Ip any of^thc three disci- 
plines, it if excifing*to^ the current emphasis on the Jreexamihation of program prac- 



for each iiidividuai * 
\ The wajHn which we have reached our cpncerft for alternative delivery systems may 
he unique to each discipline. In special education, for ex^imple, thi^ reexamination Was 
Brought about by both internM and^^ternal variables or influenc^es. Prior to a discussion 
of alternative ddlivery systei^, a opef feview of the variables which have influenced the 
t/eild; to^vard mainstireamin^^integrlHon will be considered* 

Fcirces QlMaimtreaming - J ' . . 

In atlatyzhig the g|rowlh which has taken place in providing spjecial programs for 
handicapped children both in education and community settings during the past fifteen 
years, it is quite evident that this was. a period Pf accelerated growth. The federal gov- 
ernmerit^ through meani](j|gful legislation and relatively adequate funding, providing the 
^ major irapetus for this growth. Along with Uic flood of eniphasis at the federal level 
Came eiforts at the state and fpcal level to develop comprehensive progt-ams. This rapid * 
growth, while it may be Viewed poj|tiVeH% may haVe established some |irPgrams for 
pulposes of providing **soincthing" without cohCern fot ^^^he best** fepccial ^cation 
prpgraras Were tiding ^e crest of a wave of success. Then in the late*19d0*8 and eariy . 
1970% n new set of voices WefeiiearAiirriiiebackg^ For tKe most part, these Were 
^^iccs of profe$siQnal special educatorsTaSd^their-mesfeage seemed to rUn counter to 
th^preVailing mood of the day^ They were saying, "Are these special efforts really doing 
any goPd? Is special education really effective, in terms of acttial achievenient, or is 
much of it a waste? -'^ Specificallyr they W asking if special programs and special 
clasftCf were the most eflt««ti way to serve handicapped students. These questions Were 
asked in i uch a manner as to nH^skt the fpund^tiph$ of special education* 

. * . ' \ ■ ' " " ->\' '■■ ' ' 

At approximate^ the same tim^iii a series of (*ourt action^t, sjiccinc litigation^ 
being brought tP CftaUenge the existence of special education clashes and the placement 
^^ractiees being Useq/This litigation, while ^^^^ as an extension of the civil 

rigbts movement^ begaiii to appear in earnest in the early 1970*5* The court action essen- 
tially related tP twp issues^ Thj& Arsttypeaileged that special educati classes (usually 



clas^ctlor Uie ihe^tally rctarcjcd) Itai to stigma, inadequate education, and irreparable 
injury. These suiia were brought priioarjly on behalf of hlack or Mexican^Ariierican 
childrca and wei;e, in part, the result ,of placement practices which were based on inade. 
qiiate evaluations oi* tests which were culturally biatfed. The second major type of liti- 
giitidn appcatod to be going a different direction-^that pf demaiiding more special 
cducalion classes and services for the more severely involved and multitiandicappedi 
These suits were brought primarily on behalf of parents of trainable nientally retai^ded 
~" children Wh6 had * Excluded: from any type of public Hucati^^ 

^ gramrningi in nearly all instartitoeis, the courts have ruledin fator of the rights of handi* * 

_ _cagped^^^ each in^^vidual inust Jbe afforded th^s bc»t pwiWe e^^^ 

* fi60tim^ ixid that it is the responsibility of the public schools to provide that education. 

Other Factors , f * 

In addition to the concerns, «xpre$sed« by professions^l special educators regarding 
placement pi;acticcs and the results of litigation, there were several other factors which 
^ had an indirect iiifluence on the Urend toward m^ihstreaming/integratibn of the handi- 

' * * . J, "Prevalence/need studies which established that k large nuinbei; of students were 
nbtjbein^adeqUatelyrlei^edcjFin of-federa), regionaK and state surveys have indi> 
^ ^ cMed thai: less than 40 percent of all handicapped students were being effectively served 
hy s^ial edu<^U<Mfu The 60 percent in need; of services were in regular classrooms 
Without any special assistance. ^^As a result of these findings, state education agencies 
^ began to consider alternatives to special class pkcement in anticipation that a larger 
nuniber of students would be served. " ^ 

/2. State and federal legislative declarations which have mandated that, to the maid- 
mtlm- extent apprdiTriate^ handicapped children are to be educated with children who 
^ . are not Ifandicajpped ^nd that Special classes',' separate schooling, or other removal of 
handicapped children front the regular education environment should occur <)nly. when 
the nature or severity of the handicap Js such that education in regular classes with th^ 
- use of supplementary aids and services cannot be achieved satisfactorily. This federal 
staiemelit is indicative qit state legislative mandates concerning placement o{ the 
haridicapped/- 

; B« Another factor which influenced the trend toward mainsfrcaming/integration was 
the increased emphasis on the Concepts of equalizing and humanizing education for all 
students. Individuals tecogniiied that mijny handicapped students had sU&essf ully b^n 
served in regular classrooms, that they had earned the right to an e^Ul^^educational 
opportunity, and that the npn*handicapped students also profited froni; their association 
with individuals who were different. The reco^^ 

being with the same rights, rteedi,^and desires tia^ steadily gained respect ; the idea that 
\ overy child haslsomething ta give ahd gain Mm every otfier child-^academically, emo- 
d _ tionaily, and socialiy--i8 being accepted innoday'^ 

Discwssiott ^ t - 

There is little question that these factors are real and provide justilicatioh fot much . 
^eater emphasis on retention or integration in-regular classrooms. There is also little 
question that many, children who are currently placed in special classes could function 
as well or better in regular classrOotns if the teacher is provided meaningful assistance. 

As a direct outgrowth of all the Variables previously mentioned^ a new terxn, main* 
j^reointn^^ has been used to describe the integration of hfindicapped students Into regular 
~ clasiifes. 

■'■ ^ ' \ - ' ■ " ■ ■ \. " ■ '•■ ' 
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lluiieifin^^ defihiHond yariationi* some it apparently wan* that all 

)liiidicapp<^^ cMclren ihoiiTd be tctm:njs4 Wrt^xxht clawrooms and that no child fhould 
Wicirved in a totally H iraplics that a fuU rangci or con^ 

tinttum of lervicea mU»t be offered and that each child ahould be fervcd at the level 
rnott aj^rOpria^^^^ . , 

1 do hot believe that cdl handicapped children should be mainitreamed or integrated 
into rcgiilar da«iroom«, bpt 1 bcli<sve * continuutti of service* must fee offered-^a coji^ 
"^tififirar^Iitchliro^^ 
asiist^*^ fl^^^ If we are to provide a continuum of services Tanging 

jrom t^tal integration to tP^l »P?«»1 JJ^^og^^^ analyse out current^ 

plaement Snd pioi^ar^ i"^ priwiding the best possible 

Services for all children. There we very direptimplicfl^bns^^ f^^^ recreation specialists 
and cOijqniunity educators in this contihuuna of servicjca concepts Such a continuutii pro* 
yidiwi Whatever wrvi<^^ child's educational 

■; pro^Ain.-' ' ■ 

In yeari |>ttt school districu^^^ few aS two or three service delivery sys* 

terns for their handicapped students, Suchfi^n approach obviousiy demanded that the 
student be **fit into*^ the administration plans which were offered regardless of whether 
it Wtt the best alternative, for the student. An alternative program <iontinuum provides 
afuU spectrum of Serviced which are tailored to the individual heedi of ^ach student at 
a given time during huf educational career. ^ ^ ^ 

I>!5piGt^ here is a cOntinuunl of alternative educational provisions for handicapped 
children^ , ""T' 

A CONTINUUM OF ALTERNATIVE EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
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While it k agrbcKl that placement in regular clasiirooins is desirable idt the majority 
ol itudents, there are and will be students \vho»e needs iUiut be met through placement 
in s^ial education progttos;^ A continuum of alternative educatidn^ fir^^^ 
not aisume thut dne type of program is better for students. It offers that each and 
a^eiiy student must be eonsid^red individually* For one student^ special claw plaecmcnt 
may be the best alternative; while another may be moit cffe^^ regular 



ctestrooin. With ot without; ipecml education i^crvices; ^tili another may be terved Beit 
Ili a reiidential or bo^it^^^^ 

In order to be effective, such a conHniiuiii must he flcxiWc, It must he recognized that 
|tttderit needs may change over time or aa a reauU of corrective work (glasici, proftheiiSi 
hearing ajdv or educational rem^i>tion). Stadcnt» should be reevaluated routinely itt 
order to determine if they are able to move to another program. It i$ altd powihle that 
a student may make large «fcipi from one type of program to another. Hopefully, the 

^ (ii^er examination of the Contihum of Alternative tduc^^ 

Handicapped Chfldren indicates that it offers a: full range of services, a range from 

regular elassroom-pi^^^^ 

fiwt four plans, the student is placed in a regular classroom for all or a majority of the 
school day, and hi# regular ^lasaroom teacher b^is primary responsibility for hit pro- 
|ram. In the first two, the regular teacher may receive consultative aisistattce or special 
mstructional materials from special education personnel, but the student would tiot worjc 
direcdy with special educatorij. In the third ^nd fourth plans, responsibility for these 
students would he shared by general and special educators; the student would receive 
supportive assistance from special education personnel The services provided by special 
education personnel may take place id the regular classroom or in a designated Work 
-Ju:ca;jiuclua*4i^Fesource ^oom* - 

In the rcmaimng planf tfifth through ni^^ eduda- 
tional afesponsibility for the handicapped studenfcis. Iri plans five and six* the student may 
attend regular classea for f>art of thes^^^ day and return to his Special cla^a or pro- 
gram. The last three plans (seven, eight, and nine) reflect the comprehensive services 
needed by the more seriously involved or multiply handicapped. 

Such r continuum of provisions maV be thought of as an idfeal plan; however, air 
increasing number of school tlistrictS are offering a full range of services or at least 
tecognixing that a full range must be considered. If handicapped children are being 
maittsireamed/integrated into regular classrooms on a large-scale basis today and are 
attending their neighborhood Schools, wlhat are the implications for recreation special- 
ists and community educators? Ob carefully analyse out current prac- 

tices with tcspect to tecreation programming and placement if these studetits are in* 
ereasingly becoming part of their Community*: We may need to go far beyond our 
tjurrent emphasis of providing sjpecialized services JFof the handicapped in a special 
segregated setting/We must consider a continuum of service which will i^rovide for 
all individuals, not just fte more severely involved. A program ivhich only reflects a 
dichotomy of setyices for those who may participate in regular offerings and those who 
need very specialized services is not a continuum. There have been efforts to integrate 
handicapped individuals^ into the mainstream of recreation and community education 
programs. Although th<^ isfforts have been minimal, individuals who have attempted 
mainstreamihghave reported Considerable success. ' ^ 

Continuum of Leisure Strvices 

Is it possible to offer a continuum of recreation and community education programs? 
I believe thatit is po^ible and that at a minimum we should consider at least four levels - 
'of scrvicet - • ' ,'-'„x.. / ■ ^' 

1. Services for those individuals who are capable of attending rcgulfflft recreation and 
community education programs with little or no modification or ad^tion. It is Very 
likely, however, that special assistance and cOnMtation niay n^ to be provided to the 
ittdiyidual who has primary responsibility for the activity or program. The nature Of the 
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ii^rvice provided to ihe recreation leader or community educator may be iimilar to ^that 
pr0vid^l>y an itinerant or retource teacher in a ichopl $ettingj wiA 0r Wilhout direct 
icrvice to ihe ^^^^ 

2. Senriccf for ihofc individual* who are potentially capjd)!^ of attending regular 
programi but who may need guidance^ encouragement, or aMiatance in order to partici«^ 
palfe fiu^^^ In thia initance, consultative and direct service ma:y need to be |>r6Vided to 
^^Jbotkjdicauperviw 

3i Short-term jipecialixed terviccr does not have the ability to 

participate in a regular program on a fuH-tiine bwis, Th 
nBn^"5fiB76^d8d^^^ of iri'iniaU gr^^ ^ dteifig would^ 

provide the needed tkilU and competencies in order to nipVc the individual up to a inore 
' intcgrated/ieii restrictive program. 

4. Services for the seriously involved dr multihandicapped who may never attain 
iiitegtatioii because of the seriousnesa of their cbndition, Tliere will always be a need 
lor service at thiip leVelift a specialised setting for this special population/^ 

The intent of such a contittuum ahduld, by dwign, be to move the individual up ^is far 
as pc^ible in oitder to achieve maxiniium integration. It will be necessary to reexamine 
our current practices and to enlist the services of many cpminurtity agencies and resource 
_pB£M>imeUn^Qrdei^to off^^ however, that by the 

very nature of thqir interest and experUse^^^^^^ pct* 
sonnel are ready to accept the challenge of providing such a continuum. You may serve 
as the catalyst— the catalyst which will bridge the gap and provide the needed services 
fdir each handi<*apped individual itt the lea^t restrictive ^tlihg possible. 
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(JcmiiqptNoj^ 11 # principle thid^ljas gr^wn out of the Scahainaviaii upproacb 

thared it wiAl^^^^ group* in thiicouhtry, many t^^Ueiti have doipScTo^ 

written information about it Like all obf ervert and writera, what I haye exprewed in 
itfiia document is colored by my pwn phildiophy * . . expaniion of thecoiiceptin light of 
niy experienci^ and idcalt* Concept Norm^Iizatipn, ki ihared in thii paper, ii idealiitic 
in iome wayt a» compared to how it actually exbU in Startdinavia, but 1 pr<»eht it thii 
way^^in the hope that you will accept it in principle and evaluate your own work ai_ a 
Special Educator againat itf framework of humanixation and normaliutiori for the 
chadren whom ybu terve. I do dream of the day when all handicapped ehildren in ftii 
cbuntry can be guaranteed the aame kind df human dignity afforded the handicapped m 

iScandinayia. — ^ \ ' ■ ' ■ , ^' . ^" ' ' ' ■ 

Hie •tPformalitatiorf^ principle referi to a cluiteVpf ideaa, methodi , and expenen^ 
cxpresied ill practical Work for the mentally retard^ an4 hiandicapped in die Scandi- 
navian cbuntrle»ja» Well as in ioi^^ of the worid. Tbe jiormalixation prin^^ 
underlies demattds for standards, fafeilities^ and program* for the handicapped as^x- 
prated by the Scandinavian parent movement^Normalizatiori affirnis that the retarded 
. attdhandicapped iridividUal is a Au^a^ «• well as a developmental and 
adaptive organism. ; . . 

The Seandinaviaris have found that a cjoinmOn gc^l, M unifying pnneiple have ijeen 
of significant value in coordinating services, reducing costs of programs,^and humanix- 
ing care for the handicapped, to discuss human end^MVots to ereate wholesome jprO- 
grams* facilities, and life eonditions M Other human beings in terms of one unifying 
prin<:iple might seem preposterous, especially When we think about the wide variations 
in age, degree of handicap, complicating physieal and emotional disorders, social back* 
grounds^ educational ahd personality profiles that tharaeteriae our handicapped popu- 
lation. Never Aelcss, in Scandin^^^^ k . 

Very simply^ Condcpt Normalization is making available to the handicapped person, 
young and dld^ the same patterns and conditions of ever/ day life that you and I experi- 
ence. !rhis principle is applied to all haiidicappcd whether mildly or profoundly te* 
tarded, physicallv handicapped or multiply handicapped* It affirttis the right of all human 
beings to^live in artd experiente patterns and conditions of eVery day life which are as 
clo*e as possible to Ae norms and patterns of the ^m^^ 

t Hhythm of the Day ,;, 

fitstof aUConceptNormaUzation means recreating the same rhythm of the day for 
the handicappe^c ItmeattS no matter how physically handicapped or profoundly retairde^d 
we may be that eaoh day We should get up , \ . get dressed * . . and go somewhere. It 
ittean$ A humin being we have the Height to be a part of a family setting. . . eating 
iii a small gtoup . . . sleeping in ja small group as a family does. A normal rhythm also 
ineans not having to do things for the convenience of personnel 0)r hecaUSe of the lack 
of persorind* . ;tO rweealrly or to gO^to bed cariy. 'Facilities ahdprograms should also 
^ive coniideratioli to each iridividuars need for personal rhythm^ to be alone at times, 
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to be a part of a group at times, to be structured in some activities and to be free to choose 
no strtiGtare at other times. 

11; Nornml Routine 

Secondly, our services should not rclcg^e any handicapped person to living and eating 
and sleeping in the satne room ... to confine them to the same kinds of activities. EacH< 
of tia ^cts up each day . • . eats and sleeps in a different room. Our leisure- time activities 
occur in a variety of places and that same routine . . . mobility . . . ought to be guaranteed 
to each handicapped person. Daily living skills, vocationaLskills, and recreational aclivi- 
tics must recreate the normal routine of the day if we are to habilitate the handicapped 
to independent living. Even when vocational training takes place in a separate building, 
it is not satisfactory if this consists of only a few hours of low-motivated activities for a 
few hours ox days a week. Activation of the retarded or Handicapped must convey the 
experience that the daily work routine has vigor and meaning and, consequently, fills a 
proper part of the day. Recreation after work or school also must be put into the context 
of the routine of the regular society. Most appropriately they should participate in com- 
munity activities with other normals. With wider experiences and proper social training 
(in normalising experiences), the retarded and handicapped will be able to use the 
normal leisure time facilities of his society on his own, and also learn to cope with un*. 
prepared, unstructured situations without panicking, f Avedon, 1967, Nivje, 1969 i . 

IIL Normal Rhythm of the Year 

Thirdly, Normalization seeks for the handicapped the same rhythm of the year that 
you and I experience. We experience the changing of the seasons through our mobility 
in the community. It's hard to teach a concept of time and seasons to a mentally retarded 
child who's not outside and doesn't see the darkening of the evening or the falling of 
leaves . . . when each of his hours and days are the same without meaning. There are 
family holidays of personal significance that refresh our lives ... the handicapped ought 
to experience those as we do, A small family Thanksgiving dinner . . . Christmas beneath 
a Christmas tree ... a vacation ... a hike ... a family picnic ... are all meaningful 
"rhythm of the year" kinds of experiences that should be guaranteed to the handicapped 
person. 

IV. Normal Developmental Experiences of the Life Cycle 

Fourthly, Normalization seeks to guarantee to the handicapiied child the same de- 
velopmental life cycle that you and I experience. As a pre-school age child, we play with 
little toys and we are as a child no matter what our mental capacity is. We ought to be 
guaranteed as a teenager the doing of things teenagers are doing and not be treated as 
though we are a pre-school age child just because our I.Q. level is at the lower capacity. 
An I.Q. score does not determine our human needs or interests. As a senior citizen, the 
handicapped should participate in the leisure-time activities that other senior citizens do. 

As a child, normalization seeks to make available a warmth of atmosphere, rich sen- 
sory stimulation and a home^like surrounding for the handicapped child to develop in. 
In cases where the handicapped cannot live in his own home, this aspect is of utmost 
importance. Replacing the large institutions,, small group homes recreate the family unit. 
Turnover of personnel should be minimal, thus offering the children basic security and 
opportunities for identification of the stand-in parents. 

Youths of school age and young aduh handicapped persons learn much from their 
peer groups, fiehind the concept of normalization is the thought **that we become like 
those we arc around." Childhood is a highly developmental period of great importance 
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for iearnirig one*8 Own pijrsonal abilities, potentialities, ari^ building isclfcconfidcnce that 
lerven a» a bwt lor lifeafter the Bcbool year?. A child learns normal language by model- 
ing; likewise, if children are to learn other appropriate livingiskills, they must have the 
opportunity to be integrated with normal youtng pcopie in the school and the community; 
Just atitis norm^ilior children to Uve with their pa^^^ it is normal for adults to 
niovc away froin hotnc and^start a life of their own, as independently as possible. ^Nor- , 
TOaKiatibirmak»^^ daily living), 

community hosteHraining and apartm^ It is not iiormalfor children and adults 

U)Jjye jvirti all hanj[icappcd persons in large institution^ _ _ _ _ _1 _ 

The peribdTf old age is pirt of the normal life cycle alio and sliould guaranice the 
opportunity to live with familiar settings and acquaintances diat have given life so mUch 
ot its content and meiinin^. Alternate small groUp living facilities for the agc^i retarded 
a)rc arranged close to the place where the handicapped person has spent their addt life, 
in jcaie they cannot remain in that very place. 

A Bisexual World 

fifthly, as Scandinivians looked at the many kinds of services they were providing, 
flicy realized they Were segregating boys from girls and not prpviding in iny way for 
the wonderful fellbw^hip that can take place between male and feinaic. Now they parties 
pate in schOolj leisure-time activities like dancing, mdvi^ij aind dating. Scandinavians 
are very inittdful of the need to preserve the necesiziry 'safeguards in>clations between 
mentally retarded men and women, but feel that normalixatiort has proven that the 
dangeri involved have been greatly exaggerated in the past. This fear has often resulted 
in the unfortunate segregation Of the Aexe» in an unnatural way and militated against 
their interests and proper human development Mixing of the sexes according to normal 
patterns bf everyday society in school and habilitation programs results in better be- 
havior and atmosphere, as iuore motivations are added. And Ihe mildly retarded ^nd 
many otfeter handicapped should m^ * 

VI. Normal Economic Standards - 

lastly. Normalization^ set out to gain for the handicapped perspn the same econOmi^ 
sUndards you and I experience. In other words, just because one is unfortunate enough 
to be born with certain hattdiCjips or to be mentally retarded, one ought not Jo be rele- 
^tfed the rest of his life to living in poverty or in substandard housing because one is 
Unable to compete in the compeiitiveiobmarket. Normalization gives to the handicapped 
ihe basic financial privUeges available to others through common social legislation. 
Thit includes child allowances, personal pensions, old age allow?uices, and minimum 
wages. Of these allowances, ihe larger part is for board and roona^ but each person is 
given pocket money for the indiyiduars private use to assist in realistic social training 
arid to help foster independent choices. Work that is done in competitive employment, 
vocational schools, or hostels is paid[ for according tOJ^elative worth. Normalization also 
guarantees that the handicapped donot have to live in facilities that do not conform to 
what is normal and human irt^society. Especially to be noted is that the handicapped do 
not live with a larger number of persons than the surrounding neighborhood readily 
assimilates in its regular everyday community life* Nor are handicapped training pro- 
grams^ school, or living accommodation^ 

li^ Normalization. More and more, a retarded or bandicapjped 

pei^on in ScAndinavia wiO live in one place. It will be a family-like Atmosphere. He Will 
travel to another place for school or work. He will travel to still another place for recre- 
ation. Arid he will have education (whatever it ariiounts to for him) because it is bis 
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right l>fi «nd lets hclvn be ov^r protected and he >^riU be allowed to take risb. tfewilL 
ttdtbe denied any human rclatidnship thathe is able to handle. He and thoec like him will 
not be shoved to_gethery but tliejr will be di$per»cd in the community and accepted for 
the part they can contribute tp tociety. There «r^ other things. Butj all of them add ilpt 
to the factthathis human spirit can be atits majciinum andhecan achieve to the b«»t of 
■ hiadbility/ 
TRhat^hum 
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Special Cbibmutiity Bducation for the 

Meet the Total Life and Leisure Needs 
of the Bm4if^^ 0iild and^i^^ 



by John A. Nesbitt : 

P7RT MOMMUNITY EDUCAtlON AND THE HANDICAPPED ./ 

The Jroleof coiirniuiiiiy education in rcl^ition to ihe needs of the handicapped hw not 
heeii adequatft^y dealt with in:. 1) the formplatipn of community education; 2 ][Jin the 
$pe6ial projects of the Mott Foundation ; or, 3) iri the community education literature ^ 
or r^arch prior to this conference and resultant monograph* Over the last fiye years I 
have described the needs of the handicapped to various community education spokes- 
» persons ivbo hav^ alw/iysi been attentive and . interested* But, this is the first formal 
tneetin$ of iqdiyiduals interested in community education to deal with the total life, 
Mjmiillintty f^dttcation and leliiire needs of the htodicipped. This is progress and 
aii iinportant event in the<ievelopraent of progranis and services for the disabled. . 
" My aiiii in thiaf^ first section^ is to link together some basic concepts and processes, 
naiiaely, the^disabled/handicapped, education; leisure, community^ education and the 
Coliuiiiunity Education Act. 

-Thf^ DisabUa in America 

""No inatter how^weil the tfnlted States does in the international 01yi(npics or how closef 
we li^in to be to eradicating dread diseases, the facts are that our minds and bodies w 
riOt perfisct; land* disease and disability arc pervasive. The followirig^ compiled by 
Mitchell and Hillman, (X ) suggests the degree to whjich people who are ill or disabled 
niake up our pOpuUtion. 

bitjibled annUtlly through accident and injury — 4SO,000 

Schdol a^f handicapped ^^.^^^^.^^^.^.^ - ,■. . — ^.^^.^^^^ 7,000,000 

.Aged ^JZ-^^JL^.].. ^ : .^.-^^ 20.000.000 

Mentally 111 .^^^^^^.^.^.^^^^^^^^^ 2,225.000 

Mentally retarded .^^.._^^.:L_^--..--^.-^-^..^-- 6.000.000 

JJiiablirig conditions ( 6iirtdne4», epilepsy,' heart dittaie, etc.) — ........^^..^ 3.000.000 

Phyiically handicapped ^. — l^^^^^^l..^.^^.-^.-.^^-.^ ^™ 15,000.000 

... , Estimated Total -^^^^....^..^^^^ 53,675.000 : 

The fitit reaction to these figures by non-rehabilitation peoj^e might be, "Boy! These 
rehabilitation people sure are a gloomy bunch, They^e got everybody laiid up or dying.'* 
Sot sOi that we are a gloomy bunch. We believe that We are realistic^ And, part of pur 
>ealism is that people who are ill and disabled can and do function very well given the 
proper trainings seryjpes and assistance. For example, in vOcatipnaV rehabilitation we 
have been very gratified at the fact that every dollar spent for rehabilitation of a disabled 
peraon. is returned many times in taxes paid and the rehabilitated person is taken off the 

IMf alinity (vi*) Handicapped: Please M^e that we use two terins, disabled and 
hahdicapjied^ Disa^ is the actual dysfunction or limitation caused by the disease or 
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injury. But, the diw only to the cxtfent that person is not abte to 

^ function liormally in employtni^nt, educationj r^qycation, hontc-malcing and so on. A 
large part of our rehabilitatiDn joti is to figure out way^ to overcome handicaps $nd th^ 
story of ^ehaMlitaUon iju Airicrica is one of figuring out hundreds and thousands of 
yfay$ to OVcrconie disability and tosissist the disabled person in becoming functionally 
independent, productive 

The IJmdicapped and Lthure 

Up to the pteient time, the mMtler .pi recrcationalrcultural and leisure fulfillment fof 
the handicapped has not beca tesolv^di' the traditional recreation ther^ist h^s \vorfocd 
\ fith ill *nd handicapped primarily in institutions. And^ recreation theVopists have been 
very limited in numbers (l^^OO «re profes$ionally registered tiation wide), they have 
had only limited contact ivith the ill and handicapped, and they haVc not beett able to 
follow the handicapped person* into the community, ftecreation therapy has made a great 
cointribttlion^ to the health and rehabilitation of thousands of ill and hdndicapped over 
the last 70 years. In the last 25 years teal gj^ins have been in the professionaliajati on of 
this discipline; but, by n6 means does reerciaHoft therapy^ or therapeutic recreation Serv- 
ice a6 it is coming to be called, have the manpower and resources to be able to reach out 
to 500,00^01^ fiye million, much k^^^ 

While there arc many excitinjg programs and services that have provided for the 
handicapped person such a$ the Special Olympics, Sports for the Disabled, Recreation 
Centers for the Handicapped, and so ori^ these various programs h^vc been plagUed with 
an inability to xnoi^t and fund year-jrot^nd comprehensive educational, recreationai> 
Culturai and community service programs which can address the total life^ community 
edtkation and leisure n^eds of the nation^s 5S million ill and handicapped. 

Vocational rehabilitatiph made an attempt to conceptualize such a program through 
the Bill foil' Independent Living that was diiscu^sed in the early 1960'8 but the bill 
Was not passed and the concept did not take hold. The recfeation therapists have pro- 
posed a comprehensive effort through local park and recreation dejpartmertts but the 
present day park and recreiition concepts md^ystem of delivery of servite simply, can 
not support^ tn individualized service delivery system. Voluntary health agencies are 
unable to provide the basic program that is needed because their missions have been 
built aroUnd the eradication of disease and the proyision of treatment. Each of these 
services, vocational rehabilitation, parks and recreation, voluntary health agencies and 
many more are c^ager to assist but, in fact, they have found it impossible to accept or, 
bear the basic responsibility for the delivery of what we here refer to as community 
education services for the ill aiid handicapped. Thus, throughout life, the commu^ 
nity education and leisure needs of the ill and handicapped go unmet. 

FaioUitation and facilitators 

The handicapped themselves area target for attitudinal change efforts, as are their 
famiiies^ peejrs and helpers-community educators definitely fall in this category along 
with nurses* aides, postmcii, Jibrarians, cab drivers and t>thers who oaii help or hinder 
them. Also included as target groups are decision^ and policy-makers (board and com- 
mission members, city council pf^rsons)^ legislators, and professional personnel of all 
types, Th(i^ individuals may be termed facilitators-^pcrsons wh<^^p^^ a distinct 
role or function in relation to recreation and leisure participation by the ill and handi> 
capped^ In spite of the fact that the term "facilitator'* has a positive eonnotation, the 
individuals in this group may either help er hinder the handicapped. It is because of 
th^ir potential to hinder tha^their attitudes are important. 



Model of Specitt Commi^^^^ 

Specific Jbehaviors and patterns Ijehaviqr rttult from the individuaVft philotophy* 
valu^attitude«*attitude leti; A number of tbeie attitude sets and the reiuUam hfshayior 
are citcountcred on a I WouW Hke to dramatw a few of the moit 

pjTOiiditent as follows: 

■ Bartieti* 

tb^ tiptp9jit SyiidraM; ♦It I touch them, t may it* Thw conditioni, like cerebral 
; l^itf , are contagiou*." 

The IMItieinilimle ilyndtiMe: ^They muit have done tmethlnit wrbng. God ^tni for 
them to be punched, If they repent, they will get well**' Thit ttthude u clniwcat Deu* 
terpnomlc Code right out of the OW tett^^ 

> willbebleued; tjii, andGod wai punl^^ 
thinkina aii4 iee]iha:foU<>w thli line, a^^^ 

Pacililatori. * / 

llu^Pli^^ games; ihey're 

there te puni^hed.^ Thii kind of thinking was inherent irt thelJixon/Agnew/Mitchell 
^laW and aWer'* platform, Mettiiiger wrote about it in the bookf *^he Crime of Eonuh- 

-mcnt.**- ' , :'. ' , /' ■ 
Tb» lSjp0dmcy filjmdiroiiie: ^Wt lebe the handicapped j that d6e»n*t mean that we have to 
employ tham.*' This syndrome characteriitic of som^ individtilU and agencies in edur 
catloiii special education, recifeatidrt arid parks^ therapeutic recreation, welfare and io^ial 
Vrqfrk, rehabilitation, etc; Count the numtwr of hiindicipped employed in you^^ agency, 
University, hospiial^ 

into ClArity S3rn^ gave to Cerebral taUy hut that doesn't tnean that X want my 

daughter to marry one.^ 

. chspter of the Royal Order of Roosters giV<^ « Chriitmas party at the rehahiUtation 
c0ntci^ «Very year*** This syndrome 1^ perniijioui because well Intended people 

- are aisisted in deluding themielvcs into thinking about ho^ they can solve the hor^indous 
prt^blems of diieaset^ diiabilityt poverty* inejtualily, igUorancc and violence* There i| no 
r0om for Pollyarifta in the^^^^^^ 
Til6^6-Me*Me iSyildiNMner the handlcippd i^rson Ipc^aki, "^t am htre at this meeting 
Sith ray pw)blem, i want }t iolVfcd this minute. I x^^^^ 

or joininif with othrtr handicapped^ per»ons in order to give teally s0Und advice arid 
guidance to civic minded eitiaeni or profestionali." The role of coriiumer spokeiman is 
no leis demanding than any other profeisional toje^ 

ilie 1)eleiiae Synibremet **I don't lee what you recreation for handicapped people are" 
squawking about { We are meeting oUr social and profeilional'^obligatiort by running a 
ortce a month social night ior the mentally retarded and 25 kids ihow up pretty regular." 
Yes, 25 out of a pojxUlatidn of maybe 2^ th^^ 

The An^Klldfe Oihera SyiidrOllie; "i simply can't divert JnOner* personnel andteloUw^^^^ 
. a^ay frohi the $jOO,O0O able-bodied that 1 serve to the SOD severely handicapped that 1 
don't serve. I have^all those others to worry aboUt and I catt't be concerned With a hand* 
f ul of handicapped." ^ 

The liack erf ttiinlnr Syndr^ can't take handicapped people into my program. I 
don't have the trained itaff to ^ 

dblhingj poor Speech.** ^ 
^ T^ **I can't have those people in my center (Progra^i) be* 

caUic the Other participants, the regular people, their parents, the staff, the food sup-\ 
pliers thti janitor^ the W.C.T.D.— they would all jUit quit vAy program. I caa't niake 
waves or the whole thing will juit come down on me. We don*t Waiit that, do We?*V 

Oenerally, the "Defense," the '^AIl Those Others," the "Training," and the "Smooth: 
Watew" ayndromi^ in sequence am^in that ordch Very few groiipa wiUha^ 

tihe perjiiatcnce to fight their Way through all lour. In any case, what the adminiatratoif 
haa been say ing all along^ ia, "M lise any jioiwble excuse to avoid taking handicapped 
into my pWgraiii^^^^^ ■ ^' 
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EdimtioH find leUur<i 

Education and Idiuife are doselv relatcid; To start with, recreation an^ leiiutetcholars 
Iracp the gcnesii^ of the mt)derjfi word leisure to the GreeV word schoh horn which the 
modtfii Word school it <jeriVed. There is a semantic connection, I Would add pareit* 
theticalty that if »chool it not required, the itudent is not compielled to attend), 
icbopl may be leiiure fii both the niodem lense and classic Greek sf nsc| * 

We tecall that the Cominiss on the Reorganwation of Secondary Schools in 1918 ia- 
eluded thie worthy use of leisure is ohe of the ieven cardinal principles of education. (2) 

The EducQironal I'^olicies CommiMion in 1944 included repreation and leisure interests 
^and activities as one of six basi0 aspects of living which ailect personal developnlent. (3) 

We should iiote that no profeSsioU besides parks and recreation otheir than education 
has both dealt with recreation and leisure a$ an essential concern t and, hcen assigned c^r 
accepted Unto ipielf any direct responsibility^ for preparation for leisurei 

lit ltty View^ educistion has an important basic responsibility forthe pi^epatation of the 
student in the effective and constructive use of leisure time. The main point is that edu- 
cation and recreation do have a significant commonality. Hutchisorii et al, in Leisure 
and the Se|iool C4) aud Kraus iu Recreation in the Schools^ Guidea to EfFective 
I^ractlcei in Leisure Education and Comtnunity Recreation Spionsonhip ($) 
are amon^ the many recreation and park prof essionals who have embraced the concept 
of the interrelationship of recreation, leisure aud education. ^ \ 

Educuthn and the Handicapped 

Over the last 15 yeiars Vire have witnessed important advances in the tinited States in 
educatibiii for the handicapped* All 50 states now have laws providing some kind of 
educational services for handicapped children and youth. By n6 mean^ are these laws 
providing all that is needed; but, in 16 states and the District of Columbia the matter 
has beeil taken to the courts and the court decisions have been made in favor of handi- 
capped children* (6) (7j Thud^ the beachhead has been established and the main force 
is starting to come ashore in the battle for full educational opportunity for the handi* 
capped. / I 

However, a point that we in recreation want to make is that a major portion of the 
preparation for total life and leisure experience, the recreation and leisure portion, is 
being ignored. 

We in recreation have been working closely with our colleagues in physical education. 
We have coUcluded that handicapped children and youth are missing out on both recre* 
ation and physical education. (8) JBoth of these activities, recreation and physical edu^ 
cation, contribute to the growth and development of the handicapped child and ulti- 
mately should comprise a basic portion of the daily living of the handicapped person, 
as they do in the life of the non^disabled persoh. But, physical education and recreation 
do not receive adequate attention during the school age years of the handicapped child; 
and^ the obvious result in adulthood is inadequate colmpetence in recreation and leisure 
and inadequate services for reereatipn aiid leisure. 

Thus, I believe il^is inrtperative that we lioW include physical education arid recre- 
atibh in the education ^or the handicapped laws and in court litigations. And, thafwe 
pursue other means of effectively meeting the total life and leisure needs of the handi^ 
capped, both school-age and adults 

ContmtmUy Edueation and the Han^^ " 

• It is iriy belief that the handicapped residing in the conununity have a basic Unmet 
need lor the full range of ^^rogramSj processes and involvements that can|and are pror 



vidbd ihrou^ coiDmunity education. The liand}ida|3ped iii Ate community, ichool age 
mA «diilt, neod continuing educational/ recreation^^ cultural and community services^ 

Bdtt<^it)0IMl Servllef : In America v^e have ^eiiited theidea of 
l^r tbe b^ndicappckl baled 6n thebdiei that through niedical and lehab^ 
we ean hclp the handica|iped pcnon arrive at a {Unqtional level where fpeciid education 
atid training iw'ould put him or her back into the labor market a» t productive, indp- : 
pendent citiioir And, once again EDtJCA^ION has paid off in America, in a very prac* 
ti<^l fense/ Vocatipnai rehabilitation fuiid training have returned imllidns of Americans 
to full-fledgod productive citizenship^ But, we have stopped there. We ibave not recog-** 
i^iied th^ fact that additional education would be for the handicapped person a meani 
of continuini to upgrade oneV stdlls and capability. Hius, I believe that educational^ 
seirvicea are of great inrpottance to the ill and handicapped in: 1) dealing with their 
dii0ase or disability ; 2) upgrading dieit* skills ; and 3) learning how best to cope with 
our conitantiych^nginj^ society. , ^ 

i^mtionaland cultural serv^^ fallen through theholesin thefabric of AmcricaV ^ 
sdcial^ health and Welfare services for ill and handicapped. No , agency oj discipline or 
service delivery syatem haa accepted reaporisibility for m<»eting ttie recreatiorial and cul- 
tural needt of tfie nation V over 50 million ill and handicapped, H the agency it treatment 
odented, thete ^ust be a meaaur^^ funding is sitnply not feasiblei. 

Thua, %erapeutlc' ajgencies will not provide recreatiotial and cultural programs for ill 
and handicapped because there is no measurable therapeutic gain! Conversely/ if th^^^^ 
agency la tecreationally and culturally orientedrthe partiicipants must have the mobility, 
skiUi^ iocUl accc^ to participatet oh a maaa Ibasis, £siientially, the aerv- 

ices are planned for non-hftndicapped* There ar-^ ho fuiids for services for ill and handi* 
capp^ to provide personnel, facilitiea, materiala, supplies, special skill training, trans- 
portation, special counseUng^ groupwork, or w ottier special item ofc service calling 
for additibnd^^ COtt^. IliUs, recreation for handi^ left out of both seprice delivery 

systems. This ia ^^^^ local levcL At the federarievel and state level, aUp- 

I*!ort for paikff and r^cation ia li mited to outdoor recrea tion facilitiest No apeciid^ 
services of any kind are provided for ill and handicapped. Neither lotial nor state and 
federal recreation and park agencies accept responisibility to provide recreation for the 
handicapped^ Each ndiai^^ is me olher*^j responsibility^ Thui, there is no 

fiindaniental commitment in or among aUy of the basic community services to proidde 
recreationai and cultural opportunity for the ill and handicapped living in the commu* 
tntf^ ;y , 

Cplllmiinii^^ S^rviteil The third basic facet of community education, community 
servicei, in as important to and for the ill and handicapped as the other twov I have 
found in community after community diat ill and handicapped lack die information 
and ability that would make it postsible for them to u^e to best advantage the services 
and aaaiitance that is available from and through their community. J^^ past 
they have lacked tbe; meant to effectively identify their owji pi-oblems and needs and - 
to resolve them. Intereiitingly^ 1 found in one community where we started a county wide 
association on recreation services for the ill and handicapped that we Were Utged by both 
|illBIi6.aM private a|$^^ to direct our attention to the total life and leisure needs of 
the ill and handicapped of that county. Or^ as 1 see it, to perfonn community education 
rol^ and functions for tbe ill and handicapped of th£it communityi^ 

In general, agencies are mandated to pei?foi;m their service and clwe their cases. What 
is needed is a service that doesn't close its cases, that keeps its cases open and Works 
Wittl ita clients on A continuing basis, that continues to develop tactica and strategies 
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tliat; ■%) providte •dltttipns to new probfeirii and ittsiies; 2) that persevere* in theiresolu- 
tion prold problcnif knd i«*Uc*; and 31 th6t advpcaje* for the escalating aspiratipni^ 
expectations and de9ii^ of the ill and handicapped^ 

Specidl Feaiuresof t^^^^^ 
_ Two featurei of th^jCpnamunity Education Moid thdt arc^pecially important are its 

In the vast majorityj of situatjons handicapped and non-)iandicapped must go out of 
thciif community to rcteive? pyjblic^ private and commercial services. The automobile is 
hoth th6 hane and bdoji of our existence. As we have gone off in all directions for every 
conceivable service otir communities have become mere shells, the sense of common 
identity and destiny has been lost* I am alwayi ifascinated to witness the lack of ability 
to harness communityjrelaUdnshift and resources to solve communitjf problems in a 
community such as Morningiidc Height* in New York where Columbia University 
ftincliri or San Jose and Santa Clara Countyin California where San Jose State Univer* 
vcrsity, $ahta ,Glara University, Stanford University and Various other institutions of 
higher education stands ObvioUslyr $ome common sense awareness of ourselves and our 
communities hai gone .jcompletely frotn our^m^^ 

The Corrtmunity Education model serves to restore some of the fabric of our neighbor- 
hoods and our communities, to help us to rediscover the skills and relationships that 
oilce built the communities that now stand in diiiarray. 

It is equally important in this regard that through the Community Education model 
we are dealing with the handicapped person in his or her home, neighborhood and 
Community rather than jfi[ve to 50 miles away in our office or center. I believe that,j^ur 
most effective problera-solvirtg can and should take place where the handicapped person 

Anoth<^r. extraordinary feature of the Community Education model is the continuity 
» and continuing involvement with professional assistance and support as well aaTneigh- 
b^rs and friends that is provided to the handicapped person. This is made possible by 
the ongoing nature ^f the Community Education Model. 



Community Schools Act ■> 

the passage of the Community Schools Act|^^974 must be applauded by all who 
are desirous of seeing the quality of life improved iii |he local community. (9 ) By sup»* 
porting the development of educational, recreational^, cultural and community services, 
this Act holds much hope for those of Us who daily agonize over the deteriorating sense 
of community and the inability of our local communities to respond effectively to x>Ur 
personal^ social and economic needs* 

While r applaud the Act, I lament that the Act fails to address itself to the millions 
Upon millions Of Americans Who are handicapped, who for various reasons end up beinjg 
those Americans who are the most excluded from recreational and cultural x>pportunities 
and services and* thus, are most in need of the benefits of the Community Schools Act 
of 1074. , , : 

I am confident thi^ Institute and publication will prove an aid in the development of 
an amended program and Federal funding that will provide directly for theneeds Of the 
ill and handicapped. We should be mindful of the fact that 90 per cent of the handi- 
capped reside in the community, And, no more than five to 10 per cent of hahdicapped 
residing in the comnmnityj whether school age or adult, are being reached by existing 
park and recreation departments, by voluntary health agencies, etc* And, the programs 
provided certainly are not adequate to meet the total life, community education and 
leisure needs that exist. 
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I idih jti^ druw your attention to the fact ihit the Aqt givci ipccial preference to 
e»tabliBhii|kg liew community education program* (80 per cent Federal «upport) , expan- 
•ion and imprftVertient of community education program* (65 per cent in the fint year 
andSS per cent thereafter) and tp support of initituiiona of higher education to provide 
tntimng of pertonn] to plan and opcrab c<>mmunity edjication prograrn. The«e features^ 
of thi^ iComtiiUnity Education Act of 1974 lend themielve* to the planning of itrategiea 
for the further deyeiopmcnt of Special Community Education Program* for the Ifandi' 
:i;apped^ . 

iB^ic St€Uiment of N - 
' I woutdlikftO iundim 

'^^--^mWimity eiueatiori hat ijot ia the patt addretied ittelf adequately to the diitinct needt 
\ of the ill and handicapped, 

-->Thc ill and handicapped in the United fk^m nilthbcr 50 miilion, 90 per cent of Ifhutn 
tem/t ixi the community, thit number thould be the tervice population for ivhich the 

^ttecitatioiial and cultural fulfillnient for tlte nation't 50 million ill lUid handi(Uipped I a 
major unniet fociid need in the United Statet. A maximum of five to 10 per cent of the 
handicapped hi aiiy giveii community receive recreational and (Cultural tervicet and in the , 
main[thete ter^jcea Itre tporad^ and mi^ 
-^-Nb eicittinf ia^n(7, iervice* orcanlxatioii or pmfeHion at the local, county ttate, or fed'' 
eral/national levelt hat accepted primary retpoliiibUity for deliverini; recreational, cultural 
aad if^iture terviceit to the iU and handicapped reiidini; in the community* 
•^Aa ediiditiout are, no afeiicy other than an educltibnal aaeUcy tnay he able tu acc6pt 

iKtpo^ibiHty for the proVitioa of ^ccrea^ 
^ nity ^ervicei^Oii a cOntinuini; laTge^^^^ 

tary ftmiiaibnt, inethodt^ and to otu tot eximple, jreCf <^ation therapy may he irrevocably 
: lockeil into the ibcdic^^ 

r^A total approach it needed Huch a* community education oflfert Oncludina adult educa* 
tiont jrecreational and cultural activitiet for children and adultti coordination of coiiimu^ 
nity tcrvicett prbfaleth tolvina and orfaiiiuiia in groupt) iii meetini^ the total, onuoini^ needt 
of the ill and handicapped vertUt ihe pieceineal» iiugle dimeniioii < vocational, ^ tocial* 
or m^icd)^ caie ctotinf^^ 
^Preparation for Iciture and effective Utc of leiture it hittorically* philotophicallj^ and 
^ methbdologically atiociated with education and educational Service*. ThUi^ atteiidinf to the 
leltule tieedt and a^pirationt of the ill and handicapped it compatible vrith educatlan't ind 
0mriiunity education^ ftaditbnarro^ 
^^ut^ation and all educational inttitUtiont have a fundamental retponiihility to provide 
equal educational opportunity id all citixeht, recardlett of illii^lt or handicappihg coridi*^ 
;tion-l-it't a right and in creitingly i 

take |Jie initiative in 6rganixin|^ programt that ivill itture the provition of thi$ human right 
and bivil neccttity for ill and handicappedv 
^Education for the ill and handicapped at beings planned and provided at the pre tent time 
mUft ihcWe the prbvition of phytical recreatioa at a patic eletjfM^Of 

education. i 
^Community education it an appropriate^ and effective meant of nieetini; the total life and 
leiture needt of the ill and handicapped through educational^ recreational^ cultural and 
community tervicet. 

^The Federal Community Education Act of 1974 p^ and buigtanding oppor^ 

tunity tb develop community edUcatibn programt lor the ill and handicapped. 

PARt Ii— APPLICATION OF THE COMMUNITY EDDCATION MODEL tO 
HANDICAPPED IN THE COMMUNITY 

Ther^ are genoral traits in thie provision of cbmniunity education that have cotne td 
b(B ac^jpti^ toitij^onents of the Basic community education modeL I have taken the 
liherty of drawing oii the dc^^ provided by Minxey and Hughes to designate the 

* six components cited iii Figure 1 below. Further, Ihave taken the liberty of ^plugging in' 
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what I con»ider to be Functions otSp^^^ Education for Handicapped for 

each of the ^components/ 1 am using the tcrnv^ipccialUo designate the^s^^^^ 
dations relative to the handicapped that are made to achieve a comparahle^nprinativc 
conununii^ education outcome. 



Figure Coiriparative Functions of GcnetalGoinmunity Education/SpeciA^ 
Community Education for Handicapped. 





€encrid §ourcci/FuncHbnf 


SpccUI Sourcei/Functioni 


Gomp<?nfnts 


Mmxey^s Bash Coimpontnts (10) 
(HuihwVFoMr.lFold Rqkl ill) 


Furtctioni of SjkjcUI Community Education 
for 111 and Hindicsp^ed 



/(/^ Educational Progtani for 
ScM Age ChHdrtn, K42 (An 
Educational Center) 



— Krauf' Five Channel* for Lciiure Educa- 
tion (12) 

-^Bannnan's ^*Lei$Ure Time Activities" 

Ccmijpetenciet 
-^Neibitt, Neal and HiUmsn* "Spcciid 

sure Education** (14) 
-HDareer Education for Lci$urc Service Oc* 

cupttions (15) 



II 



Use of Community Facilities 



Continuing Proif^am of Elimination of Phys- 
ical Barriers and Creation of a Climate of 
Social Acceptance Baiecl oil Guidelines 
Provided by National Batter Seal Society, 
U.S« PrMidcnt's Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped and the Americian 
Standirds AMOcfation 



Hi 



Additional Activities and Educa^ 
Hon far School Age ChUdtdti and 
Youth — ^ Enrichment, remedial* 
SMpplemental, recrettipnal, cultu- 
ral and. avocational* (Itcighbor* 
hood Center lor Cultural and 
Recreational Activities) 



--Nesbittj Neal and Hillman, ^'Recreation 
for the Exceptionil Child" <16) 

'"^Bt'ovision of recreational and cultural 
^rvicea for handicapped ctiildttn and 
youth calling for funding of profettioniil 
personnel, facilities^ equipment^ transport 
tation, materials and supplies, leadersi 
^etc. 



IV 



Programs for Adults — Basic edu- 
cation, high school completitm» 
recreational^ avotational, cultural 
and vocational education^ (An 
Educational Center and Neigh< 
borhpod Center for Cultural and 
Recreational Activities) 



Provision of Recreational and cultural serV* 
ices for handicapped adults calling , for 
funding of professional personnel, facili* 
ties, equipment* transportation, materiali 
and sUpplieSi leaders, etc. 



Delivery (Old Coordination of Com* 
munity Services (A Center' for 
Social Services) 



Programs and services would provide com- 
munity education in relation to vocational 
rehabilitation, iptclil education, veteran* 
benefits, social security^ medidarCi vpluntury 
health agencirst civie and service organixa^ 
tions, park and recreation agencie* and secv* 
lees, youth and social service ageneies lind 
organizational etc. 



vr 



Cotrimunity Involvement CA Cen- 
ler of Neighborhood and Con^mU- 
niiy Life Agisting Citizens in the 
•Study and Solution of Neighbor* 
hodd Froblemjl) 



As ncccssiry where integration and mainv 
streamihg are not possible, organization of 
handicapped youth and adult groups such 
as Scouts, handicapped athletie orginixtr 
tions, handicapped social and recreation 
groups, handicapped coniumtir groUps, non* 
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htndic^ijppcd and handicapped advoetcy and 
coordination groupi; provision of tecreati^^n 
and leiture •dilemma intervention,' group 
fi^ouniclinai leiiurc couniejing; proccMina 
of Information on recreation and Iciiurc 
opportuniUct. 



PART «i-SOME PROPOSltlONS THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR HANDICAPPED 

A major oBitaclc to tbe dcvclopni^nit of profeaiional rocrcationalaiid Cultural fcrvicca 
for handicapped (attd the general populaUon at well) is the non-graded and nom 
gradcable nature of rijcrcalionai and 6ulturar experience and fulfilto^nt* Fot naany 
pe(^ie, recreational attd cultural activitiea are oriented to their work life. Recreational 
and ciilturat Activitiea acrve aa the *3R*i of work--Rclaxation from Work, Reward for 
Work and Renewal for Work/ For otherpeoplc^ reqrealional and cultural activitiM serve 
to meet their need for peraonat fuifilbnent quite apart from a work life that might be 
denigrating* 

, You or I miy prefer cither the work-oriented or non-work-Oriented profiled auggcated 
aBoVe. However, our preference muit he lecondary to the choice of the participant 
becauae the moAt important baaic element in the non-grad*(J leiajire experience ia free- 
dom of choice* Through freedom of choice the participant, non-handicapped Or handi^ 
capped, gaina independence, |elf-e«teem and individual f ulfillrtient/ Aa we plan and 
direct programs we inuat k^ our peraonal vitluea in check:. The Special Community^ 
Eddbation Cpordinator must he bighly competent in iheae philoaophical and methodo- 
logical principles* 

ASetiikePoputaiionAppr^uch 

tike *o many public services we have tended to asseia the need for recreation^ and 
cuhural dpportunity for handicapped based on what we are able to provide as we look 
Out from pur agency, or over our desk, at tbepublic oiit there. This approach has resulted 
in the programs whi<jh at best are mar^inalj for example, the once a year Christmas party 
at the orpheinagei the Friday night bingo game at the nursing home* the annual sporting 
event for the physically handicapped. These are a great dcalbetter than nothing which 
1$ what Was provided before, but no one would insist that they ate adequate^ 

What is needed is a complete reversal in perspective. The Special Community Educa- 
tion Coordinator must take up residence in the community, working at the neighborhood 
leycli lising the fac?ilities and resourced that are immediately available such as theloCal 
parkSj the local dchools, the local stores and facilities* In developing fcrvice delivery 
plans the approach that We mnst take is to deal With a given population of five to 10 
thousand, determining the number^ of knd degree of disabling conditions that exist 
among this population, the potential of this collective handicapped population to par- 
ticipate me^mingfuUy in recreational and cultural actiyilicis, and then deliver d Wjj^^ 
that kiit meet fiieir needs and their potential If the model that develops from iplalls 
for one full time professional per l6,000 population or 25,000 population, so be it. But, 
idle era of opening up a program for handicapped and seeing who is able to-inake it tg 
the center mtist eome to en^^ * 

llilto, if the Special Community Educ a real effect on 

improving our comriiunities and the lives of handicapped residing in the community^ 
epn^^ts andmodels for scrVicewillh^ve to be developed from the bottom tip. Oneway 
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to get ftt thif matter U to identify a *Sei^vice Population* and then' develop a program 
that ineeti all the reasonable recreational and cul[ilaral activity as Well as educational 
and community service needs of that handicapped population. 

AU^rmttm Stm^^^ jot the Development of a Bpeeid eommunity Education Program 

Verv few situations will present themselves where a local community will appropriate 
the necessary funds to employ forthwith a full-time Special Coordinator^ provide the 
program budget, etc. thus, it behooves our imtitute group to consider in a preliminary 
manner the strategies or ways in which a Special Community Education Prograrn might 
develop and in turn to suggest means that facilitate these as well as other developmental 
processes^ . • 

Using as a preliniinary statement of roles and functions the Chart on Functions of 
Sp^ial Commmiity EducaUon Programs (Specep ) and the listing of the Basic Functions 
of the Special Coordinator, the following might be strategies for the development of 
programs, 

--^Employ ft fuJi^time Special Coardinntor to ptrform the tolcs and function* dcwribcd. 

—Employ ft pnrt-limc Special Coordinator to perform the roles and function* deKribcd, 

-^fhc iull-timc ot part-time regular Gdmmunity Education Coordinator perform* Special 
Community Education Program role* and functions as poisible. 

^The full-time or pjart-timc Cdmrnunity JIducation Coordinator does one or Ijoth of the 
following; 1) Qirganizes a loCal volunteer committee of handicapped and facilitate* their 
performance of tjbc Special Community EdUcatioh Program rolca and functions, 2) Involves 
local he^Itht wejfarcr rehabilitation, tocial, arid recreation agencies and service*; local and 
service iirg^riizations; loi^al voluntary health organizations and agcncie*, etc. and.facilitatcs 
their performance of the Sp^dal Community Education. Program role* and function*. 

—Where there is no part-thne Community Education Coordinator, the Special Function* 
could be performed by a group of Jocul citizens who organize themselves on ft voluntary 
hasis for that purpose. Preferably, the group wjiuld be made up of non-handicapped and 
handicapped* 

Strategies for Long Range Development \^ 

National and state level leadership and support will be critical to serve the nation's 
50 million handici^)ped now residing in our communities. If the Specep concept is viable 
and if it does meet the needs of handicapped and if it is accepted as an essentially valid 
addition to the array of services presently being provided, states and local communities 
and neighborhoods will respond enthusiastically as they have to vocational rehabilita- 
tion, adult education, special education, community colleges, and so on. But, local com* 
munities will not have the chance to decide whether Special Community Education is 
a viable new community service ihat they want to see provided for the handicapped 
unless there are active^ well funded Federal and national strategies for development 

these strategies might include the following: 

-—Immediate authorization and allocation of a special fund for handicapped in the amount 
df $^.75 million < 25 per cent) by the Congress within the Community Education Act of 
W4 This will provide for program development, training, technical assisatnce and infor- 
mtition for Special Community Education. 

—Philanthropic support for Special Community Education Uraining, research and demonstra* 
tmn, technical assistance and Information service, conferences and institutes. 

—State enabling^ legislation and assistance to local communities to initiate^ provide and 
expand Special Community Education Programs. 

*-^-ocal ikxeSr aisessihents, etc. providing support for the development and provision of 
Special Community Education Programs. 

-^Crcatioti of and support for five year* for an effective national Specep committee or task 
force within an e^cisting community education organization or organizations, llie primary 
aim of the committ(Sc would he consumerism and advocacy for Special Community EdUca^ 
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tbn. the »econdiiry aim will ht technical twiitance, conayltttion,. trkvel irtntl, technical 
mad public infomaiipn^ rcfiona^^ 
^Preparation of juidclinct for the local organiatation and development of Spec W Community 
iEducation pitxgrima irtrcprcKntative rurt^^ 

econ^ic compontion, etc, '\ 
-^Development of jfuidelinea for currfcola at the bacCalaurcater ma»tcr$ and doctoral level jn 

proviaion of Special CommunUy E<lacation Program* and lervioca in terml^ of adminiitra' 

i$on^ •matter practitioftervfacc'to-face writer, * 
-^DcvcJopment of luidelinei for the conduct of retearcli and demonitration related to Special 

Comniumty Education programf and aervicict* 

FARt SPECIAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION CQORPINATOR 

If there if to be a St>ccidl Community Education Program it aeemi to me that con* 
sideration a hould be given tp the pcraon or perifonij pfrofeasionitl and voliuiteer, that are 
going to be mvolved^ 

The forcmof t conaideration is that similar to education^ vocational counseling, tecre- 
ailiont s<KjiiiI work and most any pther general profesaional discipline that one wants to 
nimie^ Service to ill and disabled has been turned over to aapecialiat who : i) is motivated 
toward service to ill and disabled ; S ) who takat special training in die baaic discipline, 
% that diiscipline^s application to the problems and needs of the special population to be 
a^rved/andi Hhally; 3) in tho^ special content and process competencies deemed neces- 
sary^ to professional service. 

SerVie^ R;cfcrnil; One's first reaction to the Special Coordinator role is that^it could 
be Interpreted s6 broadly that it would supplant hiany other established disciplines and 
services. This is not the intention and Ais position can be; made clear by establishing as 
a basic competency the ability to make prclinainary assessments about the need for all 
available services such as special education^ vocati^al rehabilitation, etc., and to make 
the appropriate referral to the cfO-spf^ialist or agency. ThusJ rehabilitation, health, wel- 
fare, education and recreation services would have a case finder as Well as a means for 
effective follow-up after discharge,. . / 

Leiitire Coimieliilg would serve to eliminate a 

large atnount of possible duplication or overlap With easting recreational, park^ cul- 
turalf leisure and conservation services, would be that of leisure counseling. (17) Prog- 
resa is bei ng made difough the work of Overs in defining die r oles^ functions and services 
provided by and through leisure counseling. Thus, the Special Coordinator's first func- 
tip^i in providing recreational and cultural opportunities would be that of providing 
IdSUre counseling. Leisure counseling would involve i^ounseling and assisting the client 
toward suece^sful vocational placement in and with the services, programs and resources 
of the given community, 

iBttfe Ptinctioni: Returning to the Minzey-ttigher/FunCtionS of Special Coininunity 
Education for Handicapped chart, we then see suggested the following major functions 
ofclhe Special Coordinator* \ . 

* 1 Formal Education P^osrain^CFive.Channels* LtasUre Education, Special Leisure Educa- 
tiort and Garc«r Education relative to recrcati^^ 
ir Facilitating IJae of Co FaciUtiea by III and Handicapped (overcome phylical 

and tocial barrieral 

Iff Recreational and Cultural Prosrinu and Activitiei for Children and Youth 

IV Educationaij Recreational and Cultural Pro^am^^ 

V Facilitatina the t)«Hvcr^* CodJfdinttion and Provision of Social, Heajth, Welfare, Re- 
habilitation, and Recreational Services to 111 
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jV| FtcilittllngJhe Orgthizition and Development Consumer, Advocacy, Coordinttive, and 
Exchani^e Groupi Compy*ed of HI and Handicapped and the Proviiion of Related 
Services 

Formal 'Preparation; In many respectj the formal training of the Special Coordi- 
nator mightbe parallel to that now being provided to the masters level therapeutic recre- 
ation specialist through the U.S. Bureau of Education for the handicapped and coprdi- 
nator or director of community education. For example, based on the need to provide 
accountability, therapeutic recreation specialist preparation includes training in research 
and evaluation competencies. Community education coordinators devote considerable 
attentipn to developing community organization competencies. In any case, these two 
o training' programs provide a starting point in considering the development of a special 
training program'for the Special Community Education Coordinator. 

PART V-^ONCLUDING THOUGHTS 

Having struggled for years to develop nationwide strategies and fundable models for 
the delivery of recreational and cultural services to handicapped, I am excited about the 
potential in the Community Education Program and the idea of a Special Community 
*v Education Program for Handicapped. Atid, the total response mechanism that is inherent 
in the Community Education model, that is the combination of educational, recreational, 
cultural and community services, is very much in line with the general development of 
the functions and services ^of the professional recreation worker for handicapped. The 
Special Community Education model as an outgrowth of the Community Education 
model is one that rehabilitation workers^ social workers, therapists and medical per* 
sonnel can readily accept. I believe that the Special Community Education Program 
model is one that can be embraced by vocational rehabilitation units, health services, 
schools, park and recreation departments, social security services, and so on. - 

What we all have been searching for, for many years, is a service delivery model tHat 
would address the total life and leisure needs of the handicapped child and adult living in 
the community; and; simultaneously be fiscally feasible. The Special Community Edu- 
cation Program model may very well be what we've been looking for. It may be what 
tlie handicapped have been waiting for during the billions of hours of enforced leisure. 
Let's hope that we have found the service formula that will provide total life and leisure 
fulfillment for the ill and handicapped. 
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Leisure and Recreation 
Services in the Future 

by H* DauGWS Sessoms 

University of North Carolina — Chapel Hill 

Much has b<?cn written about the future of man. Eaeh generation has had its prophets, 
forecasters and progriosticators. Speculation about what might be is not a unique privi- 
lege of our time although many would like to thi»k ^o. After all, we have the most ad- 
vanced technology to assist us, but forecasting requircir more lhan Jechuology. It 
demands a careful understanding and interpretation of the significant factors. Few have 
ev^r been able to accurately predict what tomorrow will be; yet we continue to try. 

^Format Forecasting—the Delphi 

Ftir the past year, I have been working with Max Amour of the University of Three 
Rivers in the pursuit of his doctoral dissertation. He has chosen to look at the future 
of the Recreation and Park profession as viewed by 54 park and recreation educators 
and practitioners. It is his contention that we should base our programs for the profes- 
sional preparation of park and recreation specialists upon these future projections rathe|^ 
than on current job descriptions and past agency needs. Hejias employed the Ddphi 
technique developed by the Rand Corporation to accomplish this task. His findinfe^are 
interesting and are currently being evaluated. Qnly time will tell if they are accurate 

the Delphi technique is only one of the many tools available «|o assist the sci^itific 
e:^ploration of the future. Others have relied upon intuition, linear projection^iodels, 
and logic to aid them. Success has eluded/ most. Occasionally>e have a j;^iardo da 
Vinci or Jules Verne, but for tlje most part, we have unfuHlU^d wisb^^is is especially 
iru^ when our predictions are for the tomorrows jOf-five^ ears or more in the future. 

Creating a Future , \ 

We all recognize the tremendous impact that changing technology has had upon our 
life styles and the consequence of our discoveries and inventions. The more rapidly they 
appear, thes more difficult it is to properly read their impact. Lode at our dependency 
upon petro-chemicals and fossil fuels and tlie social upheaval resulting from the recent 
oil embargoes and shortages. We have become extremely dependent upon these sources 
of energy within the past two "decades; their possible decline has implications for our 
entire social structure. 1 beli.eve Dennis Gabor was correct in his observation that the 
future is invenllcd, not discovered. In other words, we are now creating our future but 
will not realiJic it until we ^ j oy the privilege of hindsight. 

Forces at Phy-^Making it Difficult to P/edidt 

Let me make a couple more observations about the problem of predicting before I 
attempt to describe what I think parks and recreation services, especially \hose for the 
hahdicapptd, wtll he in. the coming years. There are two major dynainics at Work 
affecting our projected existence. One is our technology; the other is oUr sodal struc- 
tures^ including our attitudes and behaviors. They are interrelated and interdependent, 

^ 82 
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' but th? fetter dynamic is, of teiv overlooked 6r thought to Be^a rcsiplt of the former. This is 
'^not so. Very few of us iii 19S0 had any inclination of the social revolutions we have 
experienced in the^past 15 year!. Who would have predicted the assassination of thfee 
liatipiiai leadeb, riots pn college campuses and in major cities, a deep ecohpinic reces- 
$iQ«!^iid the jresig^ of a President and Vice*President because of politicaHcandal?' 
. Att^^ decade and a half I These facts have had more impact on our way of life and 
thmkirig about tomorrowvthan have our technological breakthroughs which allowed u$\ 
toput a in^n Oft the inoori or transport 400 passengers In a single airplane at the speed 
of sound* 

A good teat of out abijity to project accurately is to look at the writings and reports 
of those wbo have attempted this task/iii my own field of concern, we have the reports of 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Gommission published in 1962 with projec^ 
tio^sj^ for 1976 and 2(Hi0* They predict a rise in canning and related 

outdoor recircaiioii atjtivities but did liot anticipate the ecological damage jesuttirig from 
thi typcL 0^ which we b^ve come to know— the self-cfontained camping trailer. 

N#did ibey anticipate camping would reach its height two years ago and would decline 
M a j^B^ the militancy of conservationists and ehvirpn- 

^ mcntali$ls.'v^ ^-z''-^' .■ ^ ' -^^ 

^ RecreajtiOri behaviors ai-e cx\teme]y f adist. Trends are discernible but it is |!;xtremely 
djtecult to anticipate the growing or declining pOpulari expres- 
sion;, If y Oil want to te^t tWs, look ait what's happened in the bicycle indUstrjr' in the past 
dc^fiide. Between 1962 and 1972 it experienced rapid growth only to peak in 1973 with 
P*^'^^"*l^^^'< ^^^^ 10,000,000 bikes? many of which were the more expensive 10 

speedinodcls, I ^ing was heralded as oi^e answer to. our Urban transportation problem, 
"fiie middle class embraced ^ as a rkireation activit>V and like the bowling fad of the 
lij^O^^lnkingy too^ fc^^ Ttfday if s popularity is declining even when the 

jiecd for topng^^ forms of travel is increasing. I am sure all of you can cite 

similar fads in bgdi my field and yoUis. In fact, and sad as it may be, even many of Our 
sodal concernsjm^patises celebrant are leisure fads. Look how we have gone through 
SUdh national iw^ environmental protection and peace 

^altiii a dfecadc. Som^ might even view our concern for the handicapped as transient^ 
aproduet of affluency; V 

A$sutnptions \ 

ttaying studied some of the reasons why*the future cannot be predicted I now join 
thelcgions Who have tried. I will restrict my* soothsaying to the field of recreation services 
and leisure behaviorSi^There 2m:c two assumptiona I wish to make : ' 

I* For the most partj life in general for the coming decade will Jbe not too different from that 
.^.^ / ■Wenovrkn0\f» ■ « ^ ' - o 

, " 2. i^iure an4 behaviors are a product bi the timejj and are affected by tlie^same 

dynamics whiah "Meet all ^ • . " 

Tbe*e two assU^iptions are rooted in our traditions and verified b/past behavior* It 
take» time to ehange and no societarchangeV sud^^ as leisure behavior, is independent of 
aplher forces of life. Al| are aifected by"^ the domiinantvalue structure of the society. 

Before I am misunderstood miy assumptions do^ not rifle out fads and life shaking 
.^catastrophe; Fads are pa^^ Way of life, a cosmietie^at does not jeally alter the 

'^basic^'itructiire. A.5ftiajor5 catastrOplir' such as w or the^total failure of our economy 
^^.wotild put ^^'^in^julother ball park and who knows what game we would have to play? 
i Then> ip% my assumptions do not suggest all of us are alike or moving in. the same direc*^ 
,tibrt Of at the same rate. Even now, there are a multitude of varying tife styles- ours is 
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V:*%a hcto^ increasing in pop^^ whjk others 

arc on the decline* The norM is being altered, tm for the most part, tiie.yalues and 

f :? 4^^ , -> ■ 

: Since ihi eiid^ on an economic high, We 

have attained a «tsm generations and fo^ this, we 

; have)paid a t|e^^ consumer goods has 

endaiigcired our supply of naturf^^^ energy. AccOrdingjto 

' luany economists^ our leisure interests and leisure markets have been the dircqt bene- 
, 4^iary of afl5u0ttcy. Co^^ to be altered by 

dhangcs in the <^ decline of inexpensive energy will have its 

leisure tpn$equences. l1iis does iiot mean, however^ that recreation interests wiU. become 
■ . less plfdnoiinccd pr thatwe wi^^ sec a dt^ne in the amounts of ieisUre time availab^^^^ In 
■ ■ " . fact, the opposite may be^'lrue. A declining economy may result in increased amounts 
of Unemplpymcnt and free time. Gardenings handicrafts, and other forius of manual 
^ art and aciivi^^^^ travel and entertainment as major forms of recreation 

^' expr«5sibn*-'-. ' / .r \^, 

Natipnally, We ate at a crossroi?ds^Ou^ technology has brought u^ to a point of no 
return. We either commit ourselves to a life style of eonsumption and coavenieiice 
■ v. : until tfie Resources; run out or we alter our ^)?stem, assume a more austere posture and 
ifely uppa a different «et of indicators to measure worth- and accomplishments*. A society 
; ' : which Uses the gross national product aa its primary criterion of societal achievement 
must depeud upOU quattlitatiVe growth and, a m it. It 

::%ift^^^^^ a love affair with gadgetry as we have had for^ the past thirty years and Will 

rate of change. In it/life it highly fragmented 
with its leisure mpmcnts compulsively used to have a good time regardless of the cost. 
^ TJie alteruative is to turn away from our fascination with growth and establish a 
qilldiiaiively orienied (jivilization, one which emphasizes relationships and experi- 
euccs rather than things and possessions. In other words, to create ^ society that seeks 
fiiliiliment through a greater Use of its human rather than non-renewable resources. In 
it,,lelsurebecome5 a state of being, the determination of the person experiencirtg itrathpr 
^ than '^time off the job/' It suggests a different future than that we now Icttow, and is 
somewhat akin' to the lite of our grandfathers where work w^s considered an act of dig- 
nity with fctangible value and rewards but without the hangups associated with the 
puritan ethib* It embraces a different set of community understanding^^ 
f CoriceW and cares for the handicapped will again become the responsibility of the 

immediate family and neighborhood^ not that of the bureaucracy. Thi^f is t^here com- ^ 
^ - mUnity education (the principles and the process) has a central contribution to make 
c- jjj^jjg ijUali ty existetide of man's ( jncluding the disiibled) -life. Communities will be $eett 
as grpups of ccjncemed and mutuaUy depen^^nt citizens radier than those who happen Jto 
{ tcside within a $pecifie4^ g The Conitounity Education advisor j% 

; councils sp^ifibally rdate here. Of co^^ there are any^number of gradations between 

V; ■ t^^ 

Leisure and Work . ■ . ■ ■ - ■ ■ - • • 

'-'^■^''^ rji£- you kibbW o^r concepts towards work and leisure have undergone tremendous 
ehange during the history- of western man. The Greeks and Romans glorified leisure as 
V C ^ a, stater of freedom ; work^was considered obligatory, but not a prerequisite for leisure, i 
^ Satisfactions could occur in a variety- of settings and experiences; life was without the 
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dock, natural rhythms dictated the behavior. These patterns continued until the sixteepth 
centui^ or until the beginning of the industrial revolution. 

The wotk. ethie with its notion of earned leisure is a product of the industrial revolu- 
tion. In fact, it 18 its tindergirding. It took generations for. it to permeate western man'$ 
thoughts;^ consequently, there are numerous illustrations of play as work, such as barn 
raisings and quilting bees, where people literally produced a product while enjoying 
the social interactions and creativity of their work. You see they were largely in control 
of the situation and gave little thipught to whether the experience was work or leisure; 
for them life 'wa4 hqUstie and integrative^ 

With th0 emergence in the^ latter half of tb;e 19th century, of our urban ii>dtistrial 
centers^ with their factories and assembly lineSj^ our notions of work and leisure changed. 
It seems those activities for which one was paid or obliged to do became work and leisure 
hecaine free time, time for the choosing of one's own activities. Work Was productive; 
fvftt time was to be i^arned and used ivisely. it was Justified as time for refreshment^ time 
to make one a better worker. 

You know the end of this scenario : increased productivity resulted in larger amounts 
of goods which had to b6 consumed. In order to provide the time needed for cdnsUinp- 
tion we reduced the hours of Work with more holidays^ more vacations and early retire* 
roent. Leisure became time for self pleasure, time for the display and Utilisation of 
material achievements^ Finally, those activities which occurred primarily during free 
tinae and which did not produce tangible goods were labeled a5.recreation and ainUse^ 
ment Organfaations and institutions were established to provide for these experiences; 
the leisure industry Was born* . 

ThePlight of the Handicapped/ D " ' • 

As you would expect, the initial concern of these Organizations and groups%las the 
able bodied, thb^ able to come to designated recreation areas or pay the admission 
price* Little thought was given to the handicapped, although some of the earlier advocates ^ 
of recreation services did stress its value in preventing delinquency, a claim which has 
never heen fully^ substantiated The atypical was forgotten by rccreators in much the 
same way he was Overlooked by educators in general'and community educators in par- 
ticular, as well as social planners and politicians. , 

To a great extent^ the second world wai^increased our awareness of special popula- 
tions, particularly the physically handicapped and emotionally disturbed* New programs * 
were implemented as a part of the rehabilitation effort of the Veterans Administration 
and the various state rehabilitation agencies. This awareness was further stimulated in 
the 1950*8 with programs for the aging and mentally retarded^ and as you would expect, 
our initial approach to resolving^ these difficulties was«to provide specialized institutional 
settings for them and to program accordingly. ' 

Fortunately for Us, the decade of the 1960's was both affluent and vjolatile. Technology 
and ^communication media gave tis increasing amounts of time and brought to our 
attention the plight of our less forjlunak* citizens. For the first time^, many '^unfortunates'- 
were made AWare of alternatives and given hopeior a new life as is possible only in an 
affluent society. As Eric Moffer wrotcf in The -True B^Uevi^r^ ihe^calization of the 
possible fulfillment of a . ish can be a powerful force in creating social change*. Militant 
groups evolved^ demanding social action. These groups were community oriented, anti- 
establishment, and advocated of integration. They cited that the majority of these special 
populatiojni reilid<^ in the community, not in institutions, and diat institutions tended 
to increase isolation and compounded the difficulties of those who were already experi* 
cncing problems. Their demands brought about^change. - 

Since the late 1960'si local park' and recreation dcpartn^ents have implemented nu- 
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iiiieroui i^rograiti^ jaeTviccs ior special population They have employed spcciali 
to work with these groups* They have tended to integrate the special populations iiito 
iiike geiietlil i^eferention wrviccs of the coinmimity, instituted tirqhitcctaral hatrler eliim* 
nation projects, involved representative of these $pe<!iai groups in the policy f ormati^n^ 
and prograiS planning of their effoy^^ - [ 

lit the hoipitals and institutions, tecteatlon specialiBta ako becme mot^omniUni|ty 
.oriented^ Their ifocu* was to provide more than just diversionary and therapentic e|jc- 
petiftni:^ while the client was in the institution, ^ey developed counseling arid reterrpl 
prOgrains bringing to the c*lients a new awareness of the opportunities for full expression 
which reside in tbeir liomes. In some instances^ these inptitutipnally oriented recreation 
Ijpeciflists even began to talk with theit conamuhity counterparts. But unfortunately, ^s 
18 true witHao many profcssii^^ 

and jprograms of other prolessiOnaU who, like iheria, were being affected by these <am^ 
iocial fortes* The librarians^ the community educatOtSt the youth agency specialists-A^ 
all wete tewriting their definitions of service and areas of responsibility* Theyy ioOj 
wete benefitting from the new leisure, the new ^ffluencyj and the iiew concern f ot tlje 
rninistering to the whole man* In other i^prds, the specialist role of ij^jr agency wzjs 
breaking down, but not the'^conimunicatlon barriers which had so ettectively isdlatejj 
each of out profeaions from eaclr olhfc^^ ^'^^J--*^ 

Enter Cptnrnuniif Education * 

I Am yov[ jkndWr rccreators are^ not the only ones concerned with leisure behavior. In 
fact, most of our recreation exp'eriences^ake^^ p^ otilside tihe fold of the recreation ^ 
systemt in much the same way that much of our learning takes place out^e the forms^l 
^ school. While I will f ocUs on the leisUreinstitutioh I must underscore the potential benefit 
lo be derived by close adherence to a (not the) community education philo^sophy/pro^ 
css/niOd^sl to expan'd leisu^ 

expression sought are infinitteimal ? the ability of any One system to provide for all those 
experiences is impossible. ConseciUently, the organized park and recreation systeni ha^ ^ 
focused ort^^a^ limited sphere of activities and service. But even they are not tfie sol(i 
proViderst)f tihc8C Opportunities. ^ 1 

At present, park antl recreation departments afnd klencies are j^rimarily concerned 
with die provision'of opportunities lot amateur spor^rparticipation, certain kinds oi| ^ , . 
s<K;ial: iritei'actions^ and various artistic exprew^ are the major provid^ers o| 

/.the environs necessary *for camping and certain types of outdoor recreation^pUrsuits.; 
Tjie iydtem is a mul^billion dollar enterprise and att^n^pls to provide opportunities; 

> for air age giroups and intefestsi lt*s opportunities are complementedf arid supplemented 
by a variety of comiriercial and private intere^fs as well as Other governmental agericjes' 
arid s^sli^icesi It offers instrudtiond teach thie skitir of activity, maintains ^ * 

resources tO^b^^^^^u^^^^ the chVntS, and schcOTles and^ s^^ ^ , • 

variety of activities, and evenii*^ in^ividttally, less than 1Q9< of our rli^reatiOil ejt- 
petiericfei octisuif ill t^ Recreatlori behavior and;^3cp * 

; cnce$' are stilVp^^ hence^ ihe itopoirtai^^ 

borhood (jentered/ccJriffl^^ advisory Couricils purported in the coi^unity 

education process. r-V''-.: V^^^^'^/..^ ' .'^ -y-^^^^^^^^^^^ •■K-V:;;.: --■.^ 

It S^^^ to expect the oirganized park and recreation systfcm at any level of 

government t^^^ ^ 
ipdin^ b^ system: our faniily structurev^o economic sfetcr 

^Xixte^ jji^ towaraSsHfe and its meaning. iOie organized* recreation aiid ^ark 

ayatem exisft Bec^ause^^^^ it and holds it essential to its welfarft It tccogra 
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4hij jih|JotUiicc of piair tvA recre^ation ift the Uves^ of i U ptfople And the nec^epilty to have 
certain kind$ pt envSronment and ^Sxminits, aVaikWe so that those expressiotis eah be 
tndre fully realiaecji tihe forttial hatUre of ^mit activities and •trUctiU'ef will vary dc* 
{Hihdiug tipdn thjb^^^^miihity^d ^tqrceptioh of the recreation service and the everichangihg 

SkbUmiig/PHmtrr Infitithceis of a Past Industridt Society 

llicri* 4rfe ciicrtain ^batigei occurring which w^ni to have a, dcgrfce of permanency and 
which lyill^adually affect oiir social •tructUireii aitd life itylelf They relate to our techV 
iloi^gy and tij mt Vaiiji^i and alUtudi^. AU arc^ ihtetrelatf^ afid hava direct impHcations 
for oui^ pirki attd f at^rcatidn sfervicijs. they providife the basis for OUr^betOtning a post. 
indUitrial f ckiiety* 

Mtich hai been Written fcy iiJfciologifU^ and econoihilts tboUt the pOst^itidustrial <i^rdcr, 
It if characterfaed as havingjniny of the sociat Itructiircl and attitude* of the pre* 
ittdtiitrkl era hut Withjlhe technology and cortveniertcei of oUr accUnlulated induftri 
^productivity, the decliriing^ availability of inexpeniivej highly volatile energies such as 
"^foiNiil fueli aud oUjP increaiing reliaitCc art electronics at a iheatis of commujnications'are 
central to otjr future feehavidr* They are part of our technological revolution* The sodial 
revolution is inott pronounced amohg thoiM^^ g of ihdiViduaU seeking greater^n* 
trol over their live^ particularly In the areas of work ahd private hehavior^ Some inter* 
esting trade oiTs are occurring because o ' 

We aite all very tnnth aware of Amcrl^a*s fascinatibh with the automobile andour 
recent econc^mic upheaval as a reault of the"^ declining atitomobile sales and increased 
gasoline costa^ The automobile has been a vejhide at convenience and a tremendoua User 
of* our mrturali^lpurces. Our court^^^^ living arr«Ulgements and recreation 

behaviors have heen tied to atj|: Use* It^s decline as the prjmary mode of transportation 
will force many behavioral and social changes^-THiehome may again bepome the primary 
recreation facility. Np longer will automobile riding for pleasure be the nund)er one 
outdoor recreation activity ntr will we experience overcrowdedness in our national 
parks* JBcople will be content to develop recreation interests which they*CaU pursue at 
home and when^ they do travel, they will tend to go to one destination and spend their 
entire vacation period there rather than stopping at a series of destination on ah ex- 
tended travel excursion. We ixibm come to know fewer areas but in greater depth and We 
may find our lifers pace slowmg down .considerably, with less need to produce and 
constmie^ / *^ , ^ 

Values i Ever Changing — Trp d Toward Humanism ' ^ . 

pUr u^e^f eleftrbnics will i ricrease. As you know, it enables us to bring friends ahd 
experiences vicariously to ouriiome^i Xt encourages the decentralisation of services and 
we are Only beginning to understand its uses and effects. It facilitates cbminunjcation 
^and may be used to compensate for our declining ability to travel. Who knows,dn the 
future we may all be active participants in communify^wida games and* contests by com- 
bining the Use of the television and telephone. ^.Audiovisual cassettes will be available 
and provide us with'both instr uction and entertainment. Recreation ^centers, schools and 
similar facility^based services become resource centers where w<^ go Only to get technical 
assistancd* to problem sOlye since miich of our learning and playing will occur at home, 
t>n oUr Own schediile and without the us^ of "trained" supervisors and instructors. Add 
* to these an increasing unemployment^ a shorter" work .week, an adverse reaction to 
•bureaucratic structures and a growing desire on the part of the young to 'Mo dieir own 
thing" and you have an interesting future* Also there is an increasing militancy on the 
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pari ot all Aineneant to have more direct control and freedom in their personal be* 
haviorfi. Baitk no longer guarantees respect or authority; these arc qualities which must 
be«ariied^ Having an interesting job i$ more iiu|jdrtant than earning money-^possibly 
thal is why so many are entering tile sei^ 

if our growing rates of unemployment continue or if our technology reaches the point 
that we iio loiigec need to have all of the work force employed bur political and social 
structures will be radically effected^ They will call for a redefinition of the meaning of 
life and the basis of our social status. Work will no longer be Uie determinant of one -s 
social WorlK or the only means of fulfillment* New values and social structures will evolve 
to replace tho3c built Upon the work ethld, Redreatioii and leisure behavior, community 
ccmsciousne^i and the handicapped stattd to gaiA from thjcse changes. _ 

The Tfendr^Jjls Applw^ \ ' \, 

^ lmagiU<i^ liying in a society with a AiriimUtn offixieltion 0^ produ^^ 
tiyity as ameasure of his worth. It is^^o^ble artd highly the 
handicapped Will find easier accet)taric^ a«d^pc^ may notJbe as 

mafty persons labeled •^■handicapped" since the econpteic definition which we hayc so 
ofteit used to determine persons in t&is category will no longer be in etfect. Individuals 
will be eni^ouraged to pursue their inclinations and develop their abilities witJiouN^fer^ 
encc to parlictilar job skills or employment Criteria. This ijS tiot to imply a society wit^^ 

^i^^OniJibltf^ society in whicji criteria other thian economic ones 

Wiilbe iiii cffc^^^^^^^ * *^ 

: (*r jinicit I described a Utopian Condition^ ofte which may never exist, 

but it does seem to be tfi^ are iioving and a plausible alternative for post- 

iiidoitrial maftv Pridr to obtaining it or a^similar state we may expect several social and 
oiganizationat condiHons tc^ exist A c6uple of t^ bearing on our confer-^ 

encc and the future of cottuiiUnitv' education, recreatioh;^n6! special e 

Ali ofxis are interested iirjt fta which* 
eicclude and isolate groups. Integration of the ^ndicapped populations into the com- 
munity are necessary if these goals are to be aehieyedvBy utilizing criteria other than 
ecpnomic productivity as it niedsure of WortK we facilitate the^ objectives. Individuals 
will be encouraged to' re^^^ those who have a cbtomon interest; the variet>^ of 

opportunities which exist when you include both rccreatioii and work activities as path- 
Ways to fulfillinenta^^^^^ ' 

As you arfe well aware^ our definitions of the b^udicapped are culturally bound just 
as are oui? eiaucept* of ribrmalc^^^ ate our approaches to services and our con- 

cerns for the handicapped; they are a reflection of our societal patterns and attitudes. 
Iiidp^^ the handi- 

capped; tijganized recreation and educational iiferwss) were rarely extended to them, 
llie sckr tissue of these attitudes and approaches continues to linger and compound the 
problem of providing services toda^;. ^e still have the tendency to segregate or to 
approach the handicatmed in a different manner than "we do the /'normaL'' Thank 
goodness, our concept cdfhandicapping conditions is uncjcrgoing change and this affect 
our program approaches and program dimensions. : ^ • ^ 

- ipo illustrate this new concern for services to th^ handicapped, the State of North 
Carolina recently atteirtp all the handicapped youth in tfers state* for 
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idehiification of those to be served is the first step in effective program. We quickly 
learned it was no easy ^taslc, but like most surveys, some interesting results, including 
the identifying of 13 preschool persons as being handicapped by pregjiancics were pro- 
duced* Seriously, it was an effort on the part of the state to locate its '^hidden*' children 
so we could offer them better edueationat and cbmmunity services. But due to all of the 
problems previously mcntioiicd, iiioluding lack of funds and a heavy jreliance upon 
volunteers to conduct the interviews, the study was less than successful. . 

In the future, such efforts a$ these may not be needed. Hopefully, we will no longer hide 
Uie h£m?aicapped as we move 'toward a new concept of community and the determines 
of s^irui^; individual differences will be so accepted they will not be observed. In the 
^in^in), that time that We know as **now-* and "tomorrow,'' the- problem of identifying 
tKe handicapped so We can serve them will continue to bodier us. And our current data 
collecting techniques are a part of the problem. It Would be helpful if the V.St Censuf 
Bureau would probe more deeply into the problem at the time of ^ 
assistance, along with more grass xools efforts to "count the children," Wpuld help us 
better assess the dimension of our concera and provide additional data jn support of 
Our program efforts. . 

XiniversiUcs and profei^iOnatorganizations ca in stimulating program serv- 

ices in developing data and in furthering the cause. For exaniple, our Curricutum in 
Reor(^aUpn Adm^ has had some success in stimulating municipal recreation 

departments In North Carolina to provide more services on a year round basis for the 
handicapped. Tliese municipal recreation directors have found our reports to the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped in which we developed the necessary input and output 
data very helpful^ a basis for expanding or initiating a recreation Service for special 
populations* It became their primary data resource, the *'bcst'' hard evidence available. 
Knowledge generally precedes concernsj a necessary force for action. The presence of 
our curriculum with its data and concerned faculty and students has had the desired 
result: the development ^of local recreation Sources for the handicapped. At presfent, 
some 15 conimunities in North Carolina do have year-round recreation programs for 
the handicapped as a part of the normal program service of the municipal park and 
recreation department. They have employed full-time persons to work With these special 
populations and have accepted it as one of their mandates. Many of those emploiyed by 
these departments are graduates of program and have diligently worked to inte- 
grate the handicapped into the regular services of these departments as well as provide 
sspecial programs for the disabled- - ^ 
^NjSurj^urriculum efforts were assisted greatly by die North Carolina Recreation and 
Park Society. Its therapeutic recreation branch encouraged the municipal admlnis* 
trators to include sessions about the handicajpped as a part of their professional meetings. 
Together they haVe worked to support state*wide efforts and the cmjploynient of therji* 
peutic recreation consultants by various state agencies. Their partnership has beeji most 
effective. The next step is to expand this camaradarie to you at all levels of service. , 

As indicated earlier, we will become a leSs mobile society, one whichvWilllesS likely 
concentrate large numbers- of persons in a single location and then pay a high premium 
to maintain a comfortable environment. We are coming to the end^of our human Ware- 
house maintenance era. We are beginning the age of decentcalized services in which 
electronics rather than gasoline will be utilised to faciUtate interaction. Consolidation 
of community services and resources^ both physical and ^scal, is inevitable. A single 
buildings such as a school, can become a community facility providing, a multitude of 
.scrviees including health, 'education^ recreation, cultural and Uie lUiie. There will be few 
classes^ since study will occur in the home by use of audiovisual cassettes but there Wiil-' 
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be liiboratones^ and s|peciali$t« available to assist individuals with whatever technical 
probleina they might Ktivc encountered ij^je pursuit of self fulfillment. 

Rroifciwiortal prerogative* and lines oTOcntity will become blurred. The integration 
of resop^ccft and of labeling people by categories will encourage an 

Qmnibtts approach to services. Problem sblving^ with ad hoc procedures^ will replace 
specialization and bureaucracy as 6Ur means of getting thet job donev Natural relation- 
ships and groups will be encouraged individuals discover their own rhythms. To some 
extent^ we iire abready moving in this direction with our mainstreaming, flex time, and 
Gitia^n participation approaches to educatiqnt work and government. 

PostScript 

Whether my ptognoitications come true or not depends upon a multitude of forces 
any 0ne of which could rai^ically alter the directions of our civilization. The only cer- 
tainties we have is that tomorrow will not be like today, that man Will still need to learn, 
work 6nd play> that definitions of difference arid meaning will change, and that in all of 
this, ittaii will continue 16 seek ftdfillment and create structiires (i.e., community educa- 
tion model/piroccss) to Help him achieve his objei^tives. 



is 
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. TRIG*-TIierapeutic Recreatioa 
Information Center 

XJniveraity of Oregon 

1507 Agate Street 
Eugene^ Oregon 97403 

Vser InfarmaUon Quide 

TRIG is a computer based information acquisition, storage^ retrieval and dissemina- 
tion center sfKfeeifically concerned with published and unpublished materials related to 
jrecrcalipn service to iH^ disadvantaged, disabled and aging persons* It has H^n designed 
to provide comprehenwe annolatcd bibliographic reference materials to eduq^tors, 
researchers, studenUj practitioner^? or others interested in Therapeutic Recreation for 
sjgecial groups or individuWs ne^^ ^ 

pc onginal TRIG data bas^ was developed in 1C>71 at Columbia University and 
focused on the period fi^om 1965 thrpugh 1970. Primary and secondary information 
sources were systematically searched, abstracted and indexed to secure relevant matetial 
Computer programs were designed to maximize efficiency in interaction: with th<^ com- 
.JUter and ccntei* peritonnel and th us minimize Cost^ to the system user. For a two year 
period irtform^ition requests Were processed Without charge while the data base was 
being expanded and the syslem^s efficiency evaluated utilizing the techniques for infor- 
mation system evaluation Suggested by the field of information science* More than one 
thousand persons Were involved in some Way in this effort ' 

White. TRIG was located at the University of Waterloo in Ontafiov Canada, and after 
several updates to the system, a charge base; was instituted in January, 1074 to cover 
costs of processing information requests, the most recent update to the system Was 
completed in Jiine, 1974. It is anticipated that the system will be updated on an annual 
basis. Users a^-e advised that most information systems have a **cUrrent year lag'" and 
therefore should focus their own information searching on the most recently produced 
materials in order to remain current. ' i 

In July of 1974 TRIG relocated to Oregon and is now affiliated witk the University 
of Oregon's Department of Recreation and Park Management 'and Project EXTEND-ED, 
an interdiJiCipHnafy Master^s degree program otfering an integrated curriculum in 
Physical Education, Special Education and Recreation. TRIC's full service operation 
began almost immediately upon arrival in Oregon offering a comprehensive on-site 
library of information materials; support of in-service education and training projects 
and consultation to individuals and organizations providing service to the ill, disadvan- 
taged, disabled and aging, as Well as its computer information service. 

The TRIG system operates from the largest computerized data banks in the field of 
Recreation. More tfian 2,000 index terms haVe been incorporated into the computer 
process. The user may purchase minor files: those descriptor terms with less than 100 
related abstracUs for $5.00 per file,* or major files: those descriptor terms which have 
100 Or mdre related abstracts at a sliding scale in direct proportion to the rjpmber of 

♦ PlicW iubjcc^ Id chitig?. this is A non-profit operation with charges assessed to defray operation 
costs.. ■■ - 1 . . ■ ■ ■ 
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afotmct3 produced. Pardal files cannot jse supplied. Multiple infonuation searehes u$ittg 
ittorc than one descriptor will signifieaiitly reduce tlie number of abstracts produced but 
will be more specifiq to ih^ user's ar^a of interest. The basic processing charge for a 
multiple 4^criptor search is $iaOO.* Information tequests should be sent specifying 
m% of interest to the TRIp address above. For major files listed below checks shbuld 
be made payable to TRIC Organizations may be billed upon receipt of a purchase order*. 
Otherwise payment is requested in advance! 

tisers submitting information requests to TRIG are urged to he as specific as possible 
as to their need for the information requested. This will enable llie TRIG information 
processing specialists to hai^dle tlie request more efliaeptly. If g^ineral information "is 
desired, one or more of the major files listed should be most Useful. Organizations and 
i<niversity departments wishing to establish a comprehensive bibliographic* reference 
library of TRIG printouts for students Or employees should write to4he TR10 Director, 
Fred Martirt*4ndicating their* areas of interest, aiid a price quotation for this servi<^c 
will be jirovided. Maximal use of TRI^ computer prnit-outs can be obtained hy placing 
them, appropriately hound, on reserve in university libraries or staff reading centers. 
This approach is presently being utilized effectively hy several organi2;ations and uni- 
ver^i^y departments. 

^The following listings of major and minor files ^re exmnples of files available from 
TRIG and in ho w^ay represent the entire syslem* . . * 



Adults^^.. 
Agirig 
Camping:^ 
Ciiildrea ^ 



TRIG MAJOR FILES 
11974 Update Figures | 



Corrections^ 

Evttiuatioh 
Fueiiities 
Ifospitals 
Institutions '^^ 



CitatlonsL 




Citation^ 


- 125 


Mentajly Retarded 


. 510 


„ 23^ 


l^hysically Disabled . 


. 145 


. 225 


Programs ^« 


..^ 250 


. 500 


Rehabilitition — ..... 


310 


. 100 


Research<Kf ports 


.210 


. 23a 


Sehbols . 


« 100 


100 


Social „^ 


125 


. 150 


Staff , 


loa 


. 240 


Training ^ 


^..^..^-....^ 150 


140 


Yoath 


. . 115 



SAMPLE TRIG MINOR FILES 



Adapted Activity 


Consuhation 


Finance 


Adnlinistration 


Counseling 


Forensics 


Adofescciits 


Crafts 


Games 


Agencies 


Curriculum 


Guidelines 


Alcoholism 


Dance 


Hyperactivity 


Ampiitee 


Deafness 


Integration 


Arttfiei'apy 


Delinquency 


Legislation^ 


Arts 


Disadvantaged 


Measurement 


Blindness 


Disturbed 


Mental illness 


Blind.Deaf 


Dramatics 


Motivation 


Brain Injured 


lEklUcation 


Music 


Ounada 


Ettvironm^nt 


Normalization 


Citrdiac 


EilUipment 


NursingHomfcs 


Ciisttihtifty. 


^ Exercise * 


Outdooh 


Gontmunity 


Films 


iPlanning 



Play 

Professionalism 
Programming * ^ 

Psychiatric ' 
R^inforcenient 
HemotivatiOn 
Resources 
Senior Centers 
Sports 
Superv^ion 
Survey ' 
BwimmiUg 
Trills , 
Vocationtl 
Wheelciiiirs 

CombitMng Files: 

■\ Atif cQnubihation 6f the above major and ittinor files arc also available, as Well as 
individuajty dc&igiifed search strategics. Information search requests should be sent to 
the TRlC center* For futlh^r information 4v rite to the Director. 
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Conference Group Reports 




cmvp I 

GOALt to design adminiBtrati\#metllods/gUideline3 of inter-agency coordination and 
cooperation as It pertains to the handicapped popul^^^^ 

' I. Task Force Results 

A. Development of Adv ocacy Base 

1. Goniumef * ^ 

/ 2* Citizen— iftipaet oti * . 

V 3. Prdfessiond-^individual/groups/vvh^^ 

B. Legislated mandate to Publle arid Private Agency Systems Requiring Suppoit 
^ of Coordinati dn and Cooperation Systems 

; : / \ c*g- **Publie schools for Public us«^' . 
y X/ Funding proi^attid 

2* Legal action— thrust iii terms of making it a law 
■ ".Ck Identification of Agencies Serving Disability Grdups 

ERIC / . 



<W / COMMON-miTy In the Community 

1. SpccifieGt'Qupi 

a* physieoHy disabled ^ ^ ^ ' 

!>• mentally diiabled 
c* aocially disabled ' 
d. iniiltiply disabled 
04 Identification of Disabled Pi^rsons ' v 

It T>^ of Disability GlassificaUon 
2; Number of Disabled 

a; in the community ' 
b, in institutions 
<hr in iransitiott 

3. Dispersion of I)ii^able^^^^ _ - 

E. identification of "Critical Others'- \ 
f !• Parents/Guardians ^ 
■ ^ ; .;l.Relatives-;- ■ " ■ , ^ ■ " - 

F» Redefinition ^ind R^oi'dering of Leisure Priorities within Human Service 
^ Systems ■ , ' ■ , ■\ , 

0. Dw|0^^ / 
^ L Personnel 

^ 2. Services . « 

3. Client^rccorrfs 

4. Need and preference a$ses^nient * , _ 

5. Program and implementation ' 

6. Evaluation systems analy$i8^ 
W. Develop patiiRk^ 

I*, Services - ^ 

2. ^Clienl3 

3^' Resources 
4^ Othejt 



GOAL: 'To develop national stateml^nts regarding the ha'udieapped and Community 
Education's potential as a Vehicle for uroviding the leisure needs of the handi- 
capped. (NRPA, AAHPER, NCEA, CECl 
IL Ta^k Fotce Results 

WHEREAS a goal of COMMON-ONltV is to develop a national statement regard- 
itig the handicapped arid Community Education potential's a vehicle for meeting 
the leisurfe needs of the handidapped, 

/THEREEORE, it is recommended that Community Educatiou provide leadership to 
meet these needs by? , 

-^Assisting jn the identification of special populations in the service area of the 
\ local Community Edueation Program. 

—^Initiating and/Or assisting in the aasessment of the n(^ds of the Jocal special 
populations^ 

^Initiating and/or assisting jn the identification of available resources ^hich 

meet local needi. - ^ ' 

*^ProVidiftg a vehicle for iiiVolving special populations for decision-making re^ 
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gardiiig programs and/or services to be developed delivered at the local 
level. 

/ -^Serving as a catalyst foi* local program planniu;^, de\*elc$pment and evaluation. 
\_ -^Serving as a liaison between the multiplicity of agencies/organizations/insti* 
^ tiitions for the delivery of services at the local level. 
^Serving as an inforinatJon arid referral service to both consumers and pro- 
viders. • n 
~Recruiting and training community volunteers to operate or assist in the opera- 
tion of programs and services. 
.^Providing access to all areas, facilities and/or equipment. 
^^Advocating development or renovation of barrier free community areas, facili- 
ties and equipment. * ' 
4~Promotinga comprehensive program ranging from *^mainstreiiming" to indi- 
vidualized activities, 
-treating; a broader awareness and understanding of the uniqtic needs of all 
iConirnunity members. . ' 

Gmtip u 

GOAL:^ T<» innovate and provide developmental activities/programs for severely 
* dis<abled» 
L Task Porcre Results 
lA^. JLocatihg population T ' 

B. Define needs , - 
* C include advisory board 
D; Develop content of progiram( s) 
E* Resources 

* 1, Facilities *^ 
a* Public 

( 1 1 Schools — grade schools, higb schools, community colleges, 
universities 

(2) Reqreation Centers ^ ^ ' 

(3 ) Youth Agencies 
(4) Institutions 
b* Private ' 4 
^(11 Business 
(^) Agencies 

(3 ) Churches s ^ ^ ^ 

(4) Fraternal 

c* Home Service c ^ " 

(1) Decentralization of service ^ 
2. People ^ ^ . 

a. Training programs for volunteers/ resourcfe people ( in-service programs ) 
b* Interdgency cooperation { community school coordinator) 
: * e* Locate power structure 

F. Publicity/ Awareness : 

L Locate power structure 1 \ 

2v Workshops V emphasis on visual aids 

_3j Demonstrations ^ 
4. Large/Small discussion groups j 
* 5. CommUriicatipn channels 



Sd/GOMMON.tlNlTY intlmConmiunity 

;'V'G.; Funcling " • ' . ' . * -C. 

L Locate power structure 
;H. CohiinUarre*evald6tioh of ou^-g^ing 



OOAL: Consideration for parents/legal guardians of the disabled (prpgramsl 
11. Task F^rceReaultB V 

A. Program needs assessment 
B« Pairentorganiafations . - 
1* Study groups 
Support 
h legal rights^ 
^ 2. Servite Agencies' 
D. Training. Programs 
^ 1.^ Awareness of curriculum of education programs " 
2/ Dealing with specific problems 
3* Therapy groups 

4. Encourage students to gain exposure to , , ^ 



GQAht To identify architectural barriers at the neighborhood level. Possible guidelines 
and solutions.^ • ' ^ ^ 

IIL Task Force Results ' ' - 

A» Identify barriers (consumer advocate must be involved ) 

1. Transportation 

2. Publicly funded building and spaces 

3. Pjrivately owned, publicly used buildings* 

B. SpSific Improvements f mainstreamiiig all facilities/buildings/spaees ) 

4. Specific architecture improvements 
a. Campsites ^ , 

CI] accessible boat ramps 

(2 j| braille signs - • „ . 

(3) paved trails 

1 4] restroom facilities 

(5) picnic lables/drinking fountains ^ . ^ 

b* lower table/drinking fountain Jevels A ^ 

c. telephone heights ^ ^ . " 

^ ^ d. light switches heights for reach 

e. elevator buttoiis 

- (1) audible tone ^ 

(2) inhraille * 
• (3) color coded * • . 

f, ramps to overcome stairs / . 
.g^ restrooms ^ ' \ ^ 
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k fire alarins^-height for reach ** o . 

i. doors^heavy^-^ifRcult return swing 
' :^ (li width^wider 

(2) ''knurled doqr knobs—warhs danger area 
j* transportation . • 

CI * lights/elevator$— get people to platform, , 

I2> elevator— keys issued (porch elevator SincHne lifts— deduce costs) 
k. Stores « 

ll ) easily accessible check'stands 

(2) wide aisles 
L parking lot stalls 

(1| wider to ullow getting in and out of car , 

(2 ^ identified/specified parking areas 
m. topographical msips for those areas that are too spread out 
n. color indicators on canes for blind/deaf * , 
o* special phone service , 3 

C. Legislation , # 

1, mandated laws— mu«t be incorporated within" building codes, ultimately with 
% Uniform Building Code 

2. ways and means allocate funding 
Funding- • 

I* donations 

a. materials " ' V 

^ (1) wholesale M • , 

b. labor*^ * 

I military reserves ) 

2. grants \ ^ 
V:> 3** tax incentives 
E. Education ^ , 

1» publicity * 

2. mass communication 

3, group pressure ^ 

' 4 



motjp in / . 

GQA^: To develop strategies in (a) locating the severely handicapped, (b l serving the 
needs of the handicapped. 

!♦ Task Force ftesiilts ^ 'A 

^ A* Task; To deVeiop strategies for locating the severely handicapped ^ 

1, Position t The process 6f Ideating the services for handicapped anould be Ex- 
panded tp include all "handicapped" persons. \y 
/ 2. Assume there exists many efforts to locate the handicapped* These <ftfforts 
have occurred at Ibcalj state^ regional and national leVel^ua . ^ 
Recommendation: It ii^ recoinmended by this group that the procedure for 
V It^cating the handicapped for the prp^^^ 
local level. 

4 Rficdmmcn^ation: 1^^^ should be a local central registry of the handi- 
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capped. The registry should include current data on the numbers, location 
and *ages of various kinds of populations with special needs, 
a. These data should be made known to and made available to all social 
serv^ices agencies. (Question uf confidentiality* , 
B. Strategies for locating the K&ndieapped 

1. Each cohnnunity should develops its own procedure 

a. Each community should develop a procedure which would bring agencies 
serving the handicapped together on a task force basis. Tlie purpose of 
the task force would extend beyond locating/identifying the handicapped. 
The purpose should be to develop a community ifesource system for serv- 
ing the needs of the handicapped. ^ 

b. The Communit> Education Coordinator may be an appropriate person to 
coordinate these acts because of their centralized position. • . « - 

e. The purpose of the resource system should be to develop a coordiiiated, 
shared plan for a wide range of services for the handicapped in the com- 
niunity. 

d. Inherent in such an effort is the^need for current, ongoing demographic 
information. 

2. Suggestion for collec^jng dembgrapliic data 

a. Gather and organize data from each of the represented agencies', i.e. 
public schools, private schools and woifeRops, hospitals, vocational re- 
habilitation, parent orga^iizations, etc. 

b. Obtain S.E.A. **Child Find" data if available, 

c. Conduct additional survey efforts if required 

d. 'Ture recruitment" i.e. peer referral, personal contact 

3. Task: To develop strategies for serving the needs of the handicapped 
. 4. Assumption: The needs of the handicapped need to first be identified 

5. The ''community resources system for the handicapped" can be an appro- 
priate group for developing strategies and sharing the available information 

6. Strategies for identifying needs of tlie handicapped"^ 

a. Survey, i.e. ask the handicapped or if necessary their advocates 

b. Develop a resource guide of available services in the conmmnity. The 
guide could be in matrix format, identifying all possible kinds of services 
and the agencies, who are responding to the needs. In this manner gaps 

^ in service needs may be identified and responded to. 

c. Updating of tlte guide sliould be performed on a^eniy-annual basis. 

d. Collect statewide needs assessment data if aiailable f ^ | 

e. Ask professional for other sources of avifilable data or gain professional 
opinion. 

f. The Normalisation Principle should be used as a framework for services. 
This principle speaks as an established advocate to the handicapped who 
may not be able to articulate their own i«eed«. Example": Each person is 
entitled to a normal daily routine, Le. sleep, eat, productive activi y% holi- 
days, privacy, personal property, etc. 
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GGAlit Tq identify additionial costs of providing for leisure needs of the'handicappcd 
11. Task Force RcsulU ^ 

A. Ta$k: To Identify additional costs of providing for leisure needs of the handi- 
capped^ 

1. Assuinption: leisure needs 4re^^ 
programs will cost money. 

2. Resources (inOney ) are needed fo^' the following efforts: additional person* 
nel, trainings transportation, equipment and supplies, research. 

possible Solution: 

1. ^Repritfritize existing funding patterns. 

2. Retrain personnel, i.e., general education. 

3. Coordinate/cooperate on service delivery so resources are more effectively 
used. * 

4. T% jXisting associations, clubs with new innovative projects. 

5. Convince existing funding sources of needs and benefits of extended cur- 
riculum and life span concept of sefvices. 

6. Promote legislation efforts to make monies and. programs represent this 
priority.* 

7. Adapt existing facilities on a community 'Wide basis so existing facilities and 
^. services can be used by the handicapped, i.e^ architecture barriers^ transport 

tation, etc. 

' - 8. Develop strategies leading to the inclusion of extended curriculum concepts/ 
priorities into the S.E.A. state comprehensive plans. 
C. Explore with all social service agencies the viability of the community education 
concept for providing improved services to the entire community including the 
handicapped. (See figure I) ^ * 

I Figure I 

A CoMMUMTY Resources System for jhe^ H andicapped 
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GROUP n ■ 

GOAL: 'Tu develop guidellnes/«tanda.ds iMh. handkapp.d in a .ommunitv ..hool 
tmg It pertains to: (ai coin.nunitv school coordinator., ib. special edu- 
Ciltioii teachers, I c I recreation specialists 
1. Task For-ce Results • • 

A. Pi^arnble: Individually and cullectively ue have the responsibility to uo.k to^ 
^^ether to serve the special population groups in our curnn, unity. 

l^TT '''''' '^^^^^ ^P--'-^ population 

Wiiou^^h a variety of programs and services / * 

a. To make sure coordination is taking place ^ 
h. To better publicize the existing'pro-ranis and services 

^. La.h group or held should understand the role or job descriptions of the 

otJiers involved in the three JVidplines 
:l The professions should develop A uiiimon philosophy of service 
4. A comprehensive needs assessment .houid be conducted to determine the 

needs and location of the special population 
X. ^3. The information gathered from this needs assessnieiit should be used to 

dex elop goals and objectives for future programs and services 
^ 0. Lach profession be delegated responsibilities in order that the goals and ob^ 

jectives u ill be carried out 
7. Special empLsis be given to educate communitv school personnel of th, 

needs ot special populations. • . ' 

a: through*iii*services 

b. through information sessions 

c. through professfonal publications 

a Special emphasis be given 1o educate the cotmnunitv of the needs of special 
populations. '^•^i 

a. through mass media 

b. tlirough people-to people intei actiJn 

Existing comnmnit> resources should be inventoried 
lU. An on-going connnunications system should be developed bet.^en the nro^ 
lessions. ^ 

11. While ser^in|; special populations, special .facility niodifieations will be 
necessary. 

12. Cooperative funding ai raiigements should be explored 

U. I hat research should be explored as to Finding existing information 

a. federal 

b. state 

c. local 

l+.^V should be thinking in terms of serving individual, rather than group 
, 'f'^':'^^' ""/^^'"'it.on nu-del should be developed for each progran,! 
lo. An individual from special group be included as a member of the cornmunitv 
school advisory council. 

a. .A sub-committee mav be developed for special population needs ' 
10. Comrnunicatioi. channels should be developed between tfce community 
schools and the institutions serving special populations to make a smooth 
tiansition from one to another. 
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GOAL: To tlevfelop educatioiialjprograms for parents of the severely handieapped 
II. Tas^ Force Results j ^ ^ ' 

; A* Research should be} done to find existing volunteers/staff training materials 
idlthm the Joeaji, state, and federal programs and or ageneies. Most could he 
modiAed to me it the needs of these training prograpis, 
Local resources should be tapped iii training programs for those serving speciak 
groups. We should not try to re-im ent the '^training wheel." 



* 
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Project: Common-Umty 

Partial List of Partteipants * 

Sidney H. Acuff, Supervisor^ Activity llierapy, Deparlnient of Social and Health 
^ervic03, SMte of Washington. M.A. Psychology, M.Ed. Education. Twenty^four years 
of prof essiqiial experience. 

^ JoHn EMnmnen, Superiiilendent of Schools, Yakutat City School District, Alaska. 
B.Ed*.3EIeinentary Education, IVl.S. Special Education* Ed,D. Administration and Special 
Education. Nine years of professional experience in field. 

Llayd D. Blackham, State Recreation Coordinator, Department of Health and Welfare, 
Si^te of Idaho. BS. in Tlief apeutic Recreation. Ov er six years as professional. 

Stete Brannatir Associate Profe'ssor^ Portland State University. Doctorate irf Special 
Education for the Mentally Retarded received from Colorado Statfe College^ Bachelor's 
and MU^iex^M degree froni Portland State and the Oregon College of Education in Ele- 
knentaty Education. Director, KiWana'^ Camp for the Handicapped* Conference director 
for interdiscijilinary programs relating recreation to disabled populations. Director for 
Northwest Region Conference for Deaf^Bliiid and Recreation. 

Keith Camerm, Director of Special Education, Prince George School District #11, 
Prince George^ British Columbia^^ ' i 

CAm tfa5ady, Executive Director i^^^ the Oregon Architectu'raJ Barriers Council. 
Anlicijiat^S gradiiating from the Comiiiuniiy Service and Public Affairs Department 
next year with emphdsis in.comnmnity g^ervice. i " 

Peggy Cdttieir^ tri-major at the University of Oregon. Hoping to f^ulfill a degree in recre- 
ation, ieacitier education in the elem(^ntary school, and special certification in special 
education. Anticipates graduating Spring, 11)74. 

iP^iUiam HI Caoksley^ /r., Coordinator, Special Education Services, Beaverton, Ore- g 
gon^ M.Ed. in Guidance/^Sounseling, M.S. in Special Education. Over fourteen years as 
professional in education, ^ 

Susan Davis (student recorder), attending the University of Oregon, majoring in 
iiierapeutic Recreation* 

Pamela A* EaHe^ Specialized Recreation Super\isor, Eugene Parks and^ Recreatipn 
Department. M.S. in Therapeutic Recreation, B.S. in Recreation and Park Management. 
Four years of professional experience. 

Effie f^airchildi Associate Professor, Department of Recreation and Park Manage* 
* ment. University of Oregon since 1968. D.Ed, in Education from University of Oregon* 
Master's degree, Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts. Undergraduate degree 
from JPiorid^ Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. Conference coordinator for three 
state and one national conference. 

Guy Faiist ^ student recorder I , attending the University of Oregon, majoring in Com- 
munity Education. 

Peter Erdtfim^ free lance photographer. Visual Arts specialist, interdisciplinary mas- 
ter's degree from the University of Oregon wi|h emphasis in the Fine Arts. Strong 
interest^ itl outdoor recreatidh, cycling, and a sensitivity to handicapped populations. 

Ted Gordon^ Past president Phi Delta Kappa International. Dootorate from Univer- 
sity of Southern Califonlia with degrees relating to the Doctorate from University of 

* *tbc 6lh<5r 14 in tttendanCe did not .enter into final re^iurts ur tusk groups. 
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Sr^l ^'-ff " r ""r'''"^ otSuu Ae,n California. IVenty vears in super- 

Refl^Iii; rT- 'i^'^''^'"'?'"'' Programs for Special Populations, Seattle Parks and 
Ke^T^tion. B.A. m Recreation and Special Education. Six years of professional experi- 

wS^f ^"ut'- Specialist. Interiijediate School District No. 1 1 1, Tacoma, 

pef S • ""^ Managen.ent. One year of professional e.t 

Mary R. ^arf Project Director, Recreation and Leisure Time Program, Department 

V aS"T" '^''''^T'' Washington. B.S. in Occupational Therapv' Th e 

years of professional experience. ^ rt.hucc 

A Hendrickson, State Volunteer Resource S^eiTisor, Department of Social 
and Health Services, Seattle. Washington. B.A. Physical Education. Twel". yeart o 
professional experience. ' 'vc jcdrs ui 

rr«/««x //r//m««. Consultant, BEH. Specialist in Physical Education and Recreation 

aS::' ' """""^^ ^'^•t"- National Therapeutic RecreSi 

society. Author of numerous articles and facilitator of many special studies, projects 
and programs. Junior and senior high school teacher, counselor, and college iX^' 
President, Vice Pres dent or member of Board of Directors for a number ff r^S 
and national associations. ^t^w^ai 

mnuU?F.r7' ^TT' ^'"'^''S'" ^'"^ the Northwest Com- 

munity Education Development Center at the University of Oregon. Holds a B.S. in 
Recreation Management from the University of Oregon, and a Master's degree in Edu- 
a«iZ ;elt t" "fT ^l-»»S-'U"iversity. Writings include'reports and 

mu c / f I ' T""'- has held^ since 

19 lO involves Coinnlumty School development assistance and training in the Pacific 
Northwest states and the two western Canadian provinces . ^ '"^ ratiiu 

PsSo:!!' M sT' ^i'rt'' ^''"■'r'' Washington. B.S. 

Psythologv, M.S. Special Education. Eight years of professional experience. 

ferenee li. A ramer. Specialist EMR. State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 
B.S Psyx^hology, M.S. Special Education. Eight years of professional experienc;. 

M7p lu.&,rte Assistant Professor in the University of Oregon's School, of Community 
Service and Public Affaiis^A so Assistant Director of the Northwest Communitv EdS 
ion DevelopmentCentei Holds a B.S. in Recreation Management and a M.Ed, from the 
University of Oregon. Also a Conmiunity School Coordinator in two Oregon cities aS " 
IS currently President of the 0regon Community Education Association. m ZZ^t 
position with the University of Oregon includes responsibilities in the area o Comn u- 
nity Education and Conmmnitly Development. 

Ed^illtfom ' '""''^"f ' ' ''"''^"'' t:ommunity 

anSrf M^'; ^r"'f '1 P™/*-"!';: University k Oregon, Department of Recreation 
and Hark Management, Associate Director. Project EXTEND-ED. Director of TRIC- 
Iherap^utic Recreation InfoimaHoii Center and information research and therapeutic 
recreation consu tant. Current editor of Leisure Todm and author of articles aS e- 

Sd CoTumbialr '-""^"^ '•'^'''P^""^' 

lack Minzey, Director, Center for Community Education, Edst Michigan University. 
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Eleiiieniary /Junior High School PriiiCipal, teacher/coach, counselor, Senior High 
School principal, extension lecturer, and professor. Recipient of nunieious honors and 
scholarships. Past President NCEA. Author of numerous articles and the best*selling 
bdokjTm/i Progrmlfo Proce5^j» 1972. • _ 

Richard S.MitefteH^ Executive Director, United Cerebral Palsy Association of Oregpn. 
Pb-D; Special Education. Seventeen years of professional experience. 

koherl L. MuWerj Speech Pathologist, Consultant, Special Education, Instructor, 
Oregon College of Education. Ph.t), in Speech Patliology Science, Twenty-two years of 
profei^sional experience. 

Larry N^aU Associate Professor, Director Project EXTEND-ED, Director of the 
Center of Leisure Studies* D.Ed, from the University of Oregon, Bachelors* and Master's 
degree also from the University of Oregon. Editor of several national publications in- 
cinding Leisure Today mA Therapeutic Recreation Annual. Author of numerous and 
divefse federal grants* ^ 

Bonita €. Nelson, Preschool teacher of deaf, Oregon State School for Deaf. B.S. 
Primary Education, M.S* Teaching the Deaf. Six years of professional experience. 

John Nesbitt, Chairman and Associate Professor, University of Iowa> Department of 
Recreation Education. International recreation involvement as Deputy Director General . 
for the International Recreation Association and Assistant Secretary General for Inter- 
^ national Easter Seal. Past President, NTRS. Part-time teaching lecturer, guest lecturer, 
and faculty ^taff at over thirty colleges and universities nationally* Co-author of the best 
selling text Recreation and Leisure Services for the Disadvantaged. President, Vice 
IPresidcnt or inember of Board of Directors for over twenty national and regional soci- 
etiesj agencies^ and associations* Research project coordinator for over ten different 
federal projects, including BEH, SRS, RSA. Author of over one bundred articles and 
speeches. Editor of three uational/international journals. Ed.D. Columbia University. 

i?(/w?ar<i Ofao;i, Prof e^sor Emeritus, University of California - Hay ward. Distinguished 
faculty member and. guest lecturer at over Si) colleges. Editor of four books such as ^ 
School and Community which has been continuously in print for 29 yeirs and set in 
two foreign languages. Contributing author of over 100 professional^gjj^ year-book 
articles* A Fulbright lecturer. Degrees leading to his doctorate at Columoia IJniversity 
from Pacific University,^ Columbia University and Union nieological Seminary. 

Kris Patterson (student recorder), University of Oregon student^ majoring in Thera- 
peutic Recreation. 

Cart U. Pohjota, Community School Coordinator, Anchorage, Alaska. B.S* Vocational 
Agriculture, M»S* Education Administration, Adult and Continuing. A.B.D. Educational 
Administratiot|; Seveiiteen years in field as professional. , ^* 

Alan Reedery Director, Service Delivery Mission, Learning Resource Specialist, Nortb* 
west Regional Special Edtication Learning Resource System, Center of Human Devel- 
opm^nt, University of Oregon. B.S. degree. Recreation and Physical Education for 
Handicapped, University of Utah, M.S. degree, Recreation and Physical Education for 
the tlandicapped, University of Utah* M.A. degree. Education of Exceptional Children, 
San] Francisco State College. Ed^D., Special Education, University of Oregon* Has 
worked as a recreational therapist in numerous settings. Has taught EMR, TMR and 
the multiply handicapped* In addition he has directed a college teacher training pro- 
gram,^ Taught classes in four universities and directed summer camping for th^ handi* 
capped. 

Robin Reid^ Consultant, Montana Regional Services for the Handicapped. B.S. His* 
tory, Cr^dentials-^Elementary Trainable M.R* 

Gtate Reynolds^ Director Special Program, Longview, Washington Family YMCA. 
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mioamy respected expert in aquatics for tli6 handicapped. Conference director for 

rS^t u lu i '•'f "gJ^.^^H- Author of numerous articles. Author/Editor of the 
popular handbook on Aquatics for the Handicapped. 

roiR a:. Richards, Director, Community Education. Boise. Idaho. B.S. in Physical 
Education. Hasjvorked in the field as a professional for twelve yea^ ^ 

«iAe^an/£.rrf. Commuhity Resource Director, Hood River County Schools Comniu- 

rsri;::telte!'™rr - '"WAS™. 

(f Slf .Ir*"^"^^*'^"' »' J^Jr"""" Associate Di,„,<,r o( „„ 




tinnnl A,^«,;„J«». „• i T ijiuversiiy, ana a Uoctorate n Educa- 

tional Administration and buper^'ision (emphasis in Community Education I from Art 

Tar!! f ^f'^'^^"^'^ writings include reports an'd artk-les prinS^^^^^^^^^ 

the ^ea of evaluation and accountability as they relate to Community EdLaUon Has 
served as a eons«Itam in Community School development and tra"„bg ii" SiTs^ 

Wa. Has held his present position since August, 1972 

i»<?«^5eMom5 Professor, School of Education, Chairman, Curriculum of Recreation 
and Education, University of North Carolina. Degrees leading to the Ph.D. at New ^^^^ 

oSSri^ r }^'^nf^ i ^""""^ University of Illinois clSam of 
ORRC, V^ashington D C. and Joseph P. Kennedy Junior Foundation. Presiden of the 
Society of Parks aiul Recreation Educators. Author of countless articles and Sie book 

FU^^Z ^^""'''P'''^''"^ La Grande Activities Program. B.S. Yout Jin Schools, M.Ed 
Elementary Curriculum and Instruction. Three years of professionaWperience 

Afar«,„„ Lectur^^^ Department of Recrcatioi^ San Dieg^f tate Sversitv 

"i*^-"^-' ^•'^T"'''^ Recreation. Five years of professLal exp^rie e 
sity o/iegoT ' H*'' Center of LsureltudiesS;:^ 

U^Zu Director, Washington Center for Communit>' EducatioI^BS 

Mel Weishakn, Associate Professor, School of Special Education and Rehabilitation 
Universi y of Northern Colorado. Teacher, Research Fellow, and specSist S "he 
vasually impaired and multiply handicapped. D.Ed., Universitv of oTegof w th bact 
lors and master^s training from the University of Northern Colorado and SarFrancisco 
State University Consukant to a number of Departments of Education. Pas? Sdent 
Colorado CEC. Author of a number of articles in diverse journals ^''-^siden , 
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Coiiference/ Workshop Summary 

The fdllowing summaty and evaluation was taken from the participants at th^ con- 
dusicin of COMiViON-UNITY and is included here to give the reader a perspective of 
the conference. The thirteen* objectives cited Lelow are the outgrowth of a larger item 
pool of objectives directly stated or implied in the original proposal. 

Objectives ^ * i 

- ' h To design administrative methods/guidelines of inter-agency coordination and 
eoopcration as^ it pertains to the baifdicapped population. 
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2. To innovate and provide developmental activiCies/progranis fur severely disabled. 

3. To develop guidelines/standards for the handicapped in a conununity sehool set- 
ling as it pertains to: a» eorriniunity schuul tourdinators, bi special education teacher, 
and ci recreation specialists. 

4. To develop educational programs for parents}jf the severely handicapped. 

5 To develop evaluative criteria in: a» lot;^ig the severely handicapped, b» serv» 
nig the needs of the handicapped. 

6 To develop training programs (guidelines » for statt/volunleers working with tlie 
handicapped. i 

7. To identify architectural barriers at the neigliborhood level. Possible guidelines 
^ and solutions. 

n. To identify additional costs of providing for the leisure needs oi the handicapped 
^ and possible solutions. 

<A To learn special ^^Jargon" as it relates to the three disciplines: a I conimunity 
education, b) special education, and c» recreation. 

10. To develop national statements regarding the handicapped and Coinniunity Edu- 

'^?«r/!'^^'''^"''''* ^""^ providing the leisure needs of the handicapped: a» 

NKPA, b I AAHPER, c > NCEA. and d t €EC. 

11. To develop a seenario of what the future holds « or could hold I for the handi- 
capped. 

12. To take a profes'sional and consumer's view of the handicapped. 

13. T o address the "State p( the Art" and "Where do we go from here." 

Participants 

COMMON-UNITV involvement was derived from tliree different groups: 1 » Seven 
nationally known resource people in the areqs of community education, special educa- 
tion and therapeutic recreation. 2» Ten seminar planners/resouive people who were 
involved in numerous planning sessions prior to COMMON-UNITY and who acted as 
' resource people/facilitators during the small work sessions. 3» Selected/screened par^ 
ticipants in the fields of community education, therapeutic recreation and special edu- 
cation representing tlie Northwest region. The following states iveie represented : Alaska, 
Calitornia, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Michigan. Montana.. North Carolina, Oregon, and 
Washington. A total of 6U persons^ were involved in the conference. 

Conference/ If or Ls hop Program 

Unique to this conference was the complete invtJIvement of the select participants 
prior to tlie conference. All prospective participants were required to submit informa. 
Uon as to: 1» experience in one of the disciplines, 2) reasons for wantihg to attend, 
3» what they could bring to the conference, 4i tlieir reaction, addition and" priority of 
the slated objectives of the fortlieoming conference. ^Fhis information was used to select 
participants, place the selected individuals into work groups and beiped formulate sub^ 
ject areas for discussJon--aIl before the conference b^gan. Once developed, the program 
format was^mailed to the selected participants tw^ weeks prior to the workshop to give 
them a complete picture of what would be expected of them. The general structure was 
as follows: , — 

1. The first day, three major presentations were delivered by two community edu- 
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cators and one therapeutic reereaton During the dinner hour an informal question and 
answer period with the participants and resource speakers was lield. 

2-f The irtiorning of the second day involved three major presenting of tW43 special 
educators and a therapeutic' reereator. The afternoon of the second day was spent in 
small task force groups working on specific objectives that the participants had selected 
prior to the seininar. During the dinner Iiour an informal question and answer period 
with the participants and r^ouree speakers was held. 

3: Th^ niorning of the third day each task force group (4) reported to the total dele- 
gation on their recommendations. During lunch the conference summarizer synthesized 
the content of the entire three-day conference. 

4 The participants were mailed ^ome materials to peruse prior to the workshopl 
: Film8^ $lides, agency displays and program handouts were an important part of the 
ihrce-day seminar* 

5. The conference/workshop ended with each participant filling out an evaluation 

form; the results follow, 

' - ■ .ft 

Evaluation Summary 

The participants were giveii an evaluation form and asked to assess the conference on 
five dimensions: 1) structure of the conference/workshop, 2| rating of personal objcc- 
lives, 3^) rating of planning committee^s objectives, 4> correspondence of the parlici* 
pant5 and the planning cdnimittee''s objectives^ and &) priority actions. Not all partici. 
pants roepondcd to the evaluation. The data represents a total of 48 respondents ( rcpre- 
Renting BOSi of tbepatticipanta) with several totaling less due to no response on several • 
items. 

U structure of the Worksho 

a* WoirksliOp Length 

1. Too long: 

2. Too short 
3* About right 

1>. Workshop Structure 
L To08tru<itured 

2. Too unstructured 

3. About ri^ht 
l^^orkshop Content 
1. Appropriate 
2f Inappropriate 

d. Resource Persona 
1.. Too liiany 

fl. Rating of Personal Objectives 

d ■ If. 

The participants were asked to rate the conference objectives individually as to pri- 
ority* prior to the seminar. At the conclusion of the conference, the participants were 
asked to rewrite /Aej> ou7/t personal objectives i their top three J they wish to accomplish 
and fate them by the number that most closely related to their feelings of accomplish- 
tticnt A five point scale with 1 being Minimal, 2— Low^ 3---Average^ 4--'High and 5 
Maximal was used* While the personaL^objectives differed they indicate the degrecVof 
flexibility (ind diversity of the conference format in not only meeting the confejrente 
planners objccives but the personal objectives of the participa 



'N 2. Too few 2 

€ 3, About right 20 
20 e. Opportunities for Participants Sharing 

^ 1. Too many 0 

2. Too lew 26 

10 3. About right' 20 

^ f. Availability of Materials 

1. Adequate 34 

2. Inadequate 6 
*| g. Was the Workshop Practical for your 

^ Purposes? 

1. Yes 48 

24 2. No 0 
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i - * • . Table 1 ' ; 

Priority Objectives Rated by Participants Prior to Coh%«iice and at 



Personal Objective 


N . 


Degree to Which Pctfontl Objective wat^wtch^ 
, • Mtximtl , High Average Low 


Minimal 


#i " 
. #2 
#3 « 


40 
* 38 

32' 


16* ^ ;l4 6 ♦ 2 
4 12 12 - m8 
^ 11^ 10 4 


*2 * 
2 



Thi^ following inferences from the information in Table 1 can be draWn r 
1- Sevenly.ave.percenl {75% \ of the participants who responded realized their first 
objective that was determined prior to COMMON-UNITY, by the conclusipa of the 
conference, ' , - ' 

2. Forty-two percent f42% ) of the participants who responded realize^^heir second 
objective Uiat was determined prior to the conference by the conclusion ot COMMON- 

■ :■ tlNITY, . ;.. - ^ .iv. • ■■■.„>>', ..V . • ^ 

3. Fifty^six percent i56%) of the participants who respoigded realized their third 
objective that was determined pripr to the confefcenee, by ihe conclusion of COMMON- 
-UNITY,;;- ^ - . ' ' ^ ^ ' . ^■ 
II^^Rating of Planning Committee Objectives ^ \ ^ - 

Participants were askedto tate eacji of the thirteen objectives that most clearly repre- 
sented their feelings as to the accpniprishment of each during COMMON-UNITY. A 
^ five-point stale (1 minimal to 5 maximal ) was tised. The objectives appear in^the rank 
order as to the respondents poVitive responses ^and riot the order in whfch they appeared. 

' ' ! ; . TUble2 * ' • : 

: Priority Objectives Rated by Participants as to Debtee of Accomplishment 

. • . ■ ^ ♦ ■ ■ (N*— .48)"' * .■■ ' 

--y- ■ ' \ 

Objectives 

To identity architectural harriers at 
the neighhorhood level. Possible guid^* 
]ine9 aiid solutions. 

To develop guidehnes/«tandards for 
the handicapped In a community school 
setting aai it p«rtalns to: A comftiunity 
school Coordinator, b> special educa- 
tion teacher, c) ^recreation specialists. 
To take a professional' and con»um<»r's 
view of the; handicapped* - 
To design administrative methods// 
guidelines of iriter-agency coordination 
and cooperationr as It pertains to th^ 
handicapped population. 
Jo develop a scenario^ of What the fu- 
ture holds (or could hold for |he 
handicapped* r"" 

To address the **State of the Art" and 
**Wher^ do we go from here.** 
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N 


%Max. %Pos. ^ 
f4&5J f3,4*&5'J Max. 


HI. 


Ave. 


Lo. 


Min. 


48 


83 


96 


22 


16 


8 




2 




















63 


83 




30 


IQ 


8 




4a 


61 




4 


24 


16 


2 


2 




■ ■■ 














48 


58 


100' ~ 


a 


2a 


*20 


,1 ■ ■■■■ 




46 


52 


91 


6 


48 


18 . 


A 




46 


48 


91 


4 


18 * 


20 ' 


2 


2 



Conference Workshop Summiry 7 IH 



To develop nutionjil littements re gtrd* 
in^ the handicipped and Conuiitinity 
„Eduettion'$ potential as a vehicle for 
providing the leisure needs of the 
handicapped, ai NRPA^h) AAHPER, 

NCEA, dr CEC 
To learn ispecial "jargon" m» it relate! 
to th6 three di$ciplittet: a) commtinity 
education, b) tpecial education, c) 
recreation. * " 

To d cvelop evaluative criteria in> a) 
locatin(5 tH« itvercly Jiandicapped, B) 
scrying the need«^ ol thc handicapj^d. 
To develop training program* (guides 
line*) for Maff/volunteert working 
With the handteapped. 
To innovate and provide developmental 
aetivlties/t^rogranu for teverdy dii*" 
abled. 

Tq identify additional cotta of provid- 
_ ing for the leiiure ncedi of the handf* 
capped and ]po«ible ioIution». 
To develop educational program* for 
parents of the feverely handicajiped. 





43 


78 . 


2 


18 


18 


8 


2 


46 


43 


78 


4 




16 


8 


2 


48 


39 


78 


8 


It 


•18 


10 


2 




26 


70 


Z 


10 


20 


10 


4 


48 


17 


63 


2 


6 


24 


14 


2 


48 • 


17 ^ 


■ r 

78 


4 


4^ 


28 


10 


2 


36 


9* 


48 




4 


18 


20 


4 



from iheperceiitages in TableSjthefoHowingi^^^ ^ 

h Five C5) objectivesj developed by the Planning Committee prior to COMMON- 
UNITY were realized to a high degree by a majority of the participant responded 
to the qMcstion^ 

^ Twelve (12) of the thirteen ohjectives developed by the Plarining Coxmhittee prior 
to COMMON-UNITY were realized ^b^^ a majority of the participants who respoiided to 
the question^ ' r 



IV* Correspondence of the Participant** and the Pkj«fing Committee's Objectives 

Tlie degree that the participants felt thei^ objectives and the conference objectives 
were the same and weteMiet was the intent of this portion of the evaltiation. Participants 
were asked to rate, on a five point scale their feelings. 



Tables 



Objcctiyei by Type 


rr 




Hi. 


■ ■ 'Ave. . \ 


liO. Min. 


Total 


X 


Personal 

Conference 


, 48 
4« 


8(40) 
6 (30; 


32M138) 
22 (88) 


18(54) 


274) IT 


202^ 
186 


4.2 

5.8 



From Table 3 the following inferences cah bfe made! 

L Niilety^six, percent (96% ) of the participants who responded felt their personal 
and conference objectives were met during^ COMMON-UNITY. 

2. Eighty-three percent (83^;f ) of the participants responded that their personal oh-,, 
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jectives were met to a high or maximal degree, while .tifty-eight percent ^58%) of the 
participants Responded that the conference objectives were met to ti high' or maximal 
degree. 



y. Priority Actions 

The participants were asked to, list in order of priority any actiom they planned to 
take back in their community jwithirrsi?^ months) that could be considered a direct 
result of COMMON-MlTY. 

Time factors^ the publication of this monograph limit the amount of feedback as 
It pertains totH^question except to list some of the ^^actions" the participants deer ibed. 
-State/ Regional Action Commitment 

I ^ " to become familiar with other states ^pt^rhaps California, Arizona I and their level of > 

tommon. unity ' i.e. to see how theses, three fields are ur are not working cooperatively tocserve 
, the handicapped • • ^ %^ 

**. ... to meet with State .Advisory Board for Spt^cial Education, Govenior's D.D. CounliT"' ^ 
and diseuss common-unity information . . ^5^^ 

... to encourage the D.O.E. section for Exceptional Children to include leisure and 
recreation education in local plans . . 

. . . meet wit h the Superint endent of Special tiducation along with Region III coordinator ' 
and e.xplani what took place at this conference . . " " 



... share with other persons that I believe in the Community Education proi^am concept 
and support it. i Local, county, state, national gTOUps and legislators) ..." 
. . , include Conununity information in our regional letter . . 
*\ . . . to contact loeal conununity school director to begin to develop regional plans to 
include ihe^ handicapped population . . ^ 

Coordinated Efforts 

"\ .,. . meet with community school coordinator— anempt to get rolling . . 

. . . work with other agencies in my area dealing with these special populations , . .** 
. . . to auggei:»t to community education and special education personnel they include 
each other in all conimunicatiun efforts; including conference newsletters, etc. . . 
"... coordinate all elforts of community resources to avoid duplication . . 

. . . continue the planning process for identifying handicapped and need», etc. in conjunc- 
tion with agencies serving handicapped and Task Force of Citizens ..." 
. . . utilize new and existing connnunication channels . . 

. . . identify persons with those agencies/sources known. Contact same to determine 
their feelings on meeting regarding possible mutual efforts tu meet needs of handicapped . . 

. . . dissiminate material/information with various agency heads and program special, 
ists ..." 

. . . now that coiiinmnity school coordinators are aware of special populations, make 
efforts to include thein in programs. Continue lines of, communication and attempt to 
broaden . . ^ ^ 

develop joint statements reflecting results of common-^unity . . * • 

" would like to coordinate more of the resources within my own community . . 
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REOIONAL CENTERS FOR COMMtlNlTY EDUCATION 



Hntvenlty of j^Ub«t9a 
: Centef loir Comniuiiftr £tlU«ation * 
: School ptflducatt^il 

Bfrnifi»cHaini:A|«biiqii S5294 

€cnter i»r Cboimuiiit)! Educaiioti 
AIma,.MicEi««ii 41101 

!bVtiiibii^e«i Kegfonal CeiUcr , ibr 
Coromunily School VMteUpmeni 

415 Earratr Kdaciliuii BulMlnr 
Tepttpe.Arii<in«; $5211 

Ipttitute for Cotaih unity 
EdwtaUdrt Development 

Jtdeky Mtiu 
Comtiiuii] 

f rQVB. Utalt -™w* 



Ufgiianaltichterfor 
slDevdop^ent 



C4]i(ornia Center for Cotnmunfty 

Education, PiveJopnient 
Califorrifa State Utiiveriity*^San /oif 
Schotil of E'ducatfonyBoom 219 
^an Jofc* Catiforiira 95114 
40«*277^331S or 277*3101 

N^thcait ConimunUy EdueatJon 

Peyi!lopment €(6nler< 044^2 
Vnlvcriity o£ CQtme^Ucut 
Storn. CoaneQtkut 062t>9 
203^86^2731. or 4»i»..2:j43 

Eait4fw M^chtfah Ut^£%^nity 
Renter (oir Community Education 
laiBooneKall > 
YpiiUnil, Miehicin 4tl97 
313.4«rr2I37 or 417.2335 

i?otith<Mitern Recionial Center liit \ 

Cbtnmunltjfc^dacallon^ 
>'Iorid4 AilantieVnJverpiiy 
College of EdueaUdn 
Boca Raton.-fnnrfda ^32\ 
^S-395^5100* Ext. 2425 

Mrdwe»t Community EducaUon 

Develupmenl Center 
Univewitv of ^jMOuri - 
•001 Natural ^ridfc Rd,. 545 turn 
St/iouli. MIclouri £3121 
,314.453*574<)» 



Norli^e^n Michigan tiniveriity 
Center for Community Education - 
*tcarnliii( H^iourcct 2*A & - 

M<rquette»Miehre«n 49853 
506%227»2n6 or 227.21 »1 

Northweit Community E<]luealion 

Ucvelopmfcnt Center 
UitiveriityoIOrefott 
t72iMoit Street 
Eugene, Ortjon 97403. 
503.6it».399c^ • 

TexatA*MUntwr»ity 
Center for Conimuttiiy EdUeatlon - 
Coll^ifg of EdocatioB 
2(14 New i>ffic» BuiIdlBs 
Colleitfl Station, Tei«« 77143 
713*845^2620 or 845.1429 

Mid.Atlantie Center for 
Community Education 
UniveriiiyofVi/jinia 
College t»IEdiicatfon 
diarlotieaville^-Virfinia 22903 
»04-924*362>!or 92*.3t9e 

Western Michiijartllniverilty . 
Community Schpal Djtveldpment'' 

Center^ 
3314 Sani?Kn Hall 
K^Iamaxoo. MIobican 49001 
61t).3l3'0047 , » 



^OP-ERATjN&^ENTERS FOR COMMUNITY EBUGM^ION 



Api»alKcMattSii(t« Uoiveraity^ 
Commtmlty Edtf(;atfOtt.Ceriter 
CoWifj{#bf EducaUon : 
— Daiican. Hall 

B<w(nid, iforih CafMftti 29(itf7 
704.2^>22it. 

;J"^nry<;^It^ of Arlcanfaa 

Cpmmiintty Education 0cvelopmeni^ 
„ anti Traitlinit Center 
Graduate Edficatfon fiuildiiir. 

RtHiiti 214 
Fay«tteavnie« Arklmais 72701 
501-575^7 > 

CaliforniitStat**^ Univfer^-^ . 

toa Anyelet 
Californfi^ Center for Can^muniiy 

EducaiioA Dtfyelo^mcnt " ^ 
5151 State Univcriity Drive 
Schobl of Education 
t6iAhceleSi California 90^32 
il3.224?37W 

V Department Of tdueation^ 

SaalDireKu County 
California Center for (Community 

EdUcallbn-^San Diettf 
MOI Unda Viftn ftoad 
Sani Ditito* Califoriii*^ 921U 
7m7t 6400, Eit. 316 

Central MtcMfan UniVf^taity 
CbdjiJeTatlnj^ Center for Community 

Education 
Departeient of Educational 
: Adofilriia'trttion 
Ko0ihcJO9 

Mt. P!«iaant» My ifRin 41858 
.SlT*774^3t41 

Coldrido l&epaiimeitfi of EdUcitJon 

Stat»0ffic6 BtiUdinit . 

mE*C6Ua* 

Denver*, Colorado ft02O3 

308.|92»2312 • ; \ 

C^oldrado Statd UniVeNitv 
Cotnittunlty Edneatioh Center 
Fori Colliiii, C<^lorado 10521 * 
303*491.8474 

Uhlrertity^of DeUiiare 

C«iait«f' for Communis Edueatton 

l^Ttwarlc. Dellwi^e 197U : 'I 1 



Drak^nniverilty 
Center for CED . 
CoUere dl Education 
De* Mdincs« Iowa 50311 
SJ5.27l.2ll9i 

Univcrirty olFlorida 
Center fbr Community Education 
-2»0pfoi1hanHalt 

Ca^neavjlle, Elorfda 32611 
904.392»q«95 

- CaUaude^Cotleite 
Oallaude^: Center foj" Community 

Educattori 
Wailitnitton. D.C. 200O2 
202.447^0575^ ' - 

Oebr^ia Sbutlierii College 
Centerlor Community Edul'atiOn 
Box 8132 

School of Education 
Stateiboro* i^ebrcia 30458 
912.764.661. Ext* 2Q0 or 577 

Idaho State Jll^iver«ity 
Idaho Center for Community 

Education 
Pi O. Box 59^arapu» 
CoilcRe of Education 
Pbcalelloi Idaho 83201 
20*436-2e*9 

Illinuif Community Cbllei^ei Board 
Center for CbmrhUnity Education 
lUlnol* f^ark f lice 
SprincKcldi. illfiioii 62701 <«» 
217*782.2495 

'ntata.Qf Hlinoiit 

Offitie for Superiiitendeht of f^ut^tio 

Tnatruetion 
§tat» Of6ce» Bufldlrije 
Sprincfield. lUiribii 62701 
;217*782464? 

indiana State Department of 
Education ' 

Cooperatlnt Center fbrConim unit v. 
Education 

108 State Office Buildinr 

TridiahapoHi. Indiana 46204 

317*633^6469 



Kaniaa State Univeriity 
Center for Commtiniiy Education 
Department of Adminiitiratjdn ft 

l*bundat{bni^ 
Mahhattanr^Kaniai* 66506 
913.532.5910 ' ^ 

KentJ^tate tJniv^erflty ^ 
Center for CommunityEducalion'* " 
CoUexe Of EducMtion 
Kent,jDhlo 44240 
i!l6:672.2»0e 

Kentucky State Department of 

Ptlblid Inatrnction 
Dlviiioii lof CbmmuiiUy Education 
CapJtolPUM 

Frankfort »^ Kentucky 40601 

IfniveriilyofMalne 
ShibhletHall 
Orono. Maine 04473 
{i07*S8^7p2O 

Maryland Stata Department of 

Education 
Cobperatlnjf Center for Community 

Edueiition 
P.O>^Bo:i8717 

Kricndahip International Airport 
Baltimore* Maryland 21240 
^01.796.8300. Ext. 333 

Miami l/riJveriity 

Coopcratini^ Center for Community 

Education Development 
^fcC^freyHall 
Oitford. Oiiio 35056 
513*629-6626 

Miehijaa Stale tlniveriity 
Couperatinc Center fbr Community 

Education ^ 
Eriekion Hall 

Eatt LtnaiiiK* Miciilean 48824 
517-353.6153 ^ 

Montclaif State CoUece 

Covnrolinjityrducatiun Development 

, -Certtet- - ■. .. ,^ ■ , ; 

14r Normal Avenue 

tipped Moniclair, New Jeraey 07043 

201.893.4296 
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Unlv^nttv iif Kebraika 
Cemer for Comrrmnity EJueaUaa 
£due*tioii AdminiUtatioa Department 
UneoUi» Netratka mSQH 

Ney«if« Cummwilty €t>Ileg9 Syitent 
CotMiTiunlty Etjueatlon Ceuter 
40S Marih Avenue 
Re»o« Nevada 89302 
702.781*4031 

New Mexico (^tate U'lUvershy*-** 

LaaCruees 
Ci/mniunity Education Center 
tea Cruee*. New Mcxicu 59003 

New Mezietr Stat© Unlvewity— 

San Juan 
C^enter fur Community EducaLtii^u 
Karr»lngtim, New Mexico SJ7401 

Nortii Carolina Dept. of Pi^bUc 

Initruction 
Community Education 
H^IelRh. North Carolina 27p02 

Oklahoma State Univetihy-^ 

Stillwater 
Community Edutonoa Center 
409 (iinder»On Hall - 
StlUwarm Oklahoma 74074 
403«372'6211. Ext. 7257 

State Depu of Education 
Center for Community Education 
Richmond. Virginia 2321tJ 

Colleuo of St. Thomas 
Community Edueation Center 
2115 Summit 

St« F#u|« Mintieaota SSI 05 
612*t47-5352 

Shi ppen* burg State Coliege 
Educational Development Cetiter 
Shippeiuburi;* Fenniylvania 1725 
7i:^S32>^121 

- tfotveritt y nl Sunth ftir^^ ina 
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Center fur Community Educatlun 
College of Educatfuti ^ 
Culuinbia« South Carolina 2920ti 
«03.777-6^toO 



Boutheaitern Louisiana Uuivefiity 
toui«iiana Center for Cunimtinity 

Education 
P. U. Bo» 792 ♦ 
Univeraity Station 
Hammond. LiSuUium 
G0t.S49'2217 

Souther/} lllinoii Lf^iiveriity 
Center for Community Education 
Educational Adminiitration 
Cofbondale* Illinoi* 62901 
618.4ii3.2418 

Univeraity of Southern Misiiiaippl 
Department of Educational 

Adminiitration 
Southetn Station 
Hattieiburg. Miuiiilppi 39401 

Syracuse tfnivertity 

Center for Cummuuilty Eduoatiun 

Area of Educational 

Adminittiation & Superviiion ^ 
103 Wavoily ^ 
Syracuie.'New York 1321& 
315^4234696 ^ ^ . , 

University of '^enn^siee^ v 
Center for Community Education 
Division of Edueatiun 
323 MeLemure^Street 
Na9)^villej^renne\iee 37203 
6l5 2S4.DfiBl ' 

Utah Stat»Dej]«a>tri)ent uK Education 
Center for Ctaiimunitv Education 
MOO University'Club Building 
Salt Lak^s City.'Utah atlU 
8Qh328'5«88 * 

LUiivenity uf VenAont 

Community Education Develupmeitt 

Center , 
CuUeiie Education 
Kprlinuton* Vermont 05101 

VIrgcinia Polytechnic Institute 

_C£ol!irJfj^ir_iIi:yiisiiijU.ijiLE 



WashinjKton State Department of 

Education 
Cooperation Center for Community 
Education Development 
" Old Capitol Building 

iiffiee of the State Superintendent 
j of Public Instruction 
01^mpia« Washington 98S04 
206*753.6748 

University of West Florida' 
Center for Community Edu£:ation 
Pensacola. Florida 32^4 
904.476.9m Ext. 393 

West Virginia Collepe of 

Grad. Studies 
Center for Community Education 
Kaxawlm County Sehords^ . ^ 
200 EliMboth St.. ' 
Charlestuai WesuVlrRinia 2S31I 
3044482?770 

.4Wc9t\yrcinil45Uto Dept. 
Center for Community Education 
Chal-Ieslon* West Virginia 25311 

Worcester State College ^ 
Community IBdu cation development 

Center 
486 Chandler St. 

Woreester. Maisaehuietts 01602 
75V6861 

Wriftbt btato University ' 
Center fur Community Educatioi) 
Office of Cont. Ed. 
Dayton. Ohio 45221 
513426*6650 

Uuivefsitv uf Wyomin|»p 
Wyoining Center for Communtty 

Education Development 
Evanston Jr. Hi^h Office of the 

Field Coordinator 
Evjnston. Wvfimin^ 82930 
307-789-3T49 



Dt^vclopm^nt 
1078 DerrinB Hall 
Biaeliburt;. Virginia 
703-951 51U6 
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